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The Cower... 


The Adult Bible Course begins its sixth year with “The Bible in 
the Life of the Church.” This should give adults some idea of 
the part played by the Bible in historical development of the 
Church. Also of importance, it will show how the founding fa- 
thers of the Church influenced the Bible, with their interpreta- 
tions and selection of books. The human side of these ancient 
theologians will be emphasized. 


It will be impossible to grasp the whole picture of the forma- 
tion of the Church and parts of the Bible. However, if we can 
assign to our knowledge but a part of the vast history of early 
Christianity, it will help us understand our religion and give us 
a realization of the importance of the Bible in the life of the 
Church today. From these lessons we should be able to see how 
Christian traditions of the past have helped mold the present- 
day Church. 


The first quarter of the course features two units entitled 
“The Early Church and the Bible” and “The Bible and Early 
Christian Missions.” Perhaps the studying of the lessons will so 
interest the reader in his Christian heritage that further knowl- 
edge will be sought—as the young lady is doing on this month’s 
cover. (See “The Bible in the Life of the Church” in the 
September issue of Adult Teacher for a list of reference books.) 


Cover photograph by Orlando from Three Lions. 
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How to Read the Bible 


By R. P. Marshall 


EUGENE A. NIDA, in his recent book, God’s 
Word in Man’s Language,: tells the story of a 
missionary who was engaged in translating the 
Bible into the dialect of a West African tribe. 
“How do you say, ‘God has redeemed us’?” he 
asked his native helpers. 

“Why, we say ‘God took our heads out,’” was 
the reply. Seeing that he was puzzled by the ex- 
pression, they explained that many years ago 
the notorious Arab slave traders had raided their 
country and carried off their young men. Vivid 
in their minds still was the picture of the long line 
of captives, tied together by chains that were 
fastened onto iron collars around their necks. 
Sometimes the chief of a village through which 
the procession passed would find among the 
prisoners a friend whom he would redeem from 
slavery by paying the market price for him. Then 
he would call for the blacksmith and have the 
iron collar stricken from his neck. Thus, literally, 
he would “take his neck out” and set him free. 


1 Published by Harper & Brothers, 1952. 


Minister, Trinity Methodist Church, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


“And so today,” says Dr. Nida, “Bambara evan- 
gelists, as they tell the people of God’s redeeming 
love in Christ Jesus, explain to the huddled bands 
around the village fire that God saw us in slavery 
to sin and self, and being driven by the lash of 
Satan, and so he sent his Son to die that men 
might live. Thus He redeemed us, literally, ‘He 
took our heads out.’ And, furthermore, they ex- 
plain ‘just as in ancient times a redeemed slave 
felt an obligation to serve for a lifetime the one 
who had redeemed him, so we may be the volun- 
tary servants of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

That story illustrates one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties in missionary work, the problem of put- 
ting God’s Word in man’s language. But what is 
this Word of God, and how shall we read it? 

We have become accustomed to hearing the 
traditional proof text of biblical inspiration, “All 
scripture is inspired by God and profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for train- 
ing in righteousness .. .” (2 Timothy 3:16). All 
devout Christians will echo these words with 
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joy; for they have found them true in their own 
experience. But they cannot express their faith 
any better than the humble African native who 
reads in his own tongue the words, “All scripture 
is filled with the breath of God.” That is the 
meaning of inspiration; for God has breathed into 
the language of this book his own breath of life, 
and so it lives, and through it we live also. 

Paul knew the purpose of Holy Writ when 
he said to the Romans, “For whatever was writ- 
ten in former days was written for our instruc- 
tion, that by steadfastness and by the encourage- 
ment of the scriptures we might have hope” 
(Romans 15:4). It is from the Bible that we learn 
the story of man’s search for God, and God’s 
search for man. 

As we read the collection of stories, we see 
men who were wholly evil and men who were, 
like most of us, part good and part bad. We learn 
that David was a “man after his [God’s] own 
heart,” but we learn also that he sinned and had 
to repent, even as you and I. We read the cry of 
the prophets against wickedness in high places, 
of their search for social justice, and we apply 
their teachings to our day. We hear Isaiah call 
in the midst of his troubles for a God who will 
comfort him, and we find the growing belief that 
one day God will set all things right. We see in 
the story of Jonah the teaching that no nation or 
people have the right to keep God’s message to 
themselves. 

And then, in the New Testament, the message 
comes to full flower with the story of the Son of 
God who came down to live like a man, to be truly 
man, as he was truly God, in order that we might 
be redeemed, taken out from the yoke of sin, 
made free in Christ. 

All this we find in the Book which we have 
called God’s Word. No matter what our theory of 
inspiration, we must admit that such a book is 


“filled with the breath of God.” 
I 


Many have been the sermons written to en- 
courage Bible reading. But, as someone has said, 
to tell people that they ought to read the Bible 
is somewhat like telling them that they ought to 
study calculus. They may give assent to the 
general idea, but unless we make it possible for 
them to understand what they read, it is futile 
to expect them to gain much from their exercise. 
To advise a child, for instance, to read the Bible 
from cover to cover as a means of grace is to run 
into all sorts of danger. To let him think that all 
portions of the Bible are equally edifying is to 
stultify our own intelligence and to run the risk 
of destroying all liking for Scripture. 

What shall we say about the almost endless 
ritualistic regulations in Leviticus? Are they 
profitable for instruction in vital Christian char- 
acter? Are the stories of the slaying of the Amal- 
ekites, the murder of King Agag, the sacrifice of 
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Jethro’s daughter, a part of Christian doctrine? 
It is profitable to know the stories of the ancient 
patriarchs, to understand that they made mis- 
takes, and to learn from those mistakes, but it is 
neither profitable nor sensible to accept these 
stories as indicating God’s approval on their ac- 
tions in every case. 

One good rule in reading the Old Testament 
is to read it always in the light of God’s fullest 
revelation in Jesus. Alongside the story of Agag’s 
murder put the parable of the Good Samaritan; 
by the side of Jethro’s fanaticism place the ac- 
count of Jesus’ judgment in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery. 

It is unfortunate that so many of us have grown 
up in an atmosphere of literalistic acceptance of 
the Bible’s inspiration. More agnostics have been 
made by seeming conflicts in the Bible than by 
any doubt of God’s revelation in Christ. It would 
be well to remember that this theory of inspira- 
tion—that every word is equally important and 
equally inspired—was not held by early Chris- 
tians, who felt free to paraphrase the Scripture 
and were satisfied when with the general idea. 

Paul’s quotations from the Old Testament do 
not exactly agree with the translation of the same 
passages in our Bible. Yet his use of the Old 
Testament is always reverent and accurate, as 
far as the inner meaning goes. Thus we can be- 
lieve implicitly in the inspiration of the Bible 
without being bothered by a slavish adherence 
to the literal rendition of “original” words, for, 
if we believe that every word has only one mean- 
ing and that meaning is accurately rendered in 
the King James Version (as some do believe and 
teach), then we are confronted with problems 
that cannot be solved, for words cannot always 
be exactly translated. 

The translators of the Bible have wrestled for 
many years with this problem. For instance, there 
is no one word which will say in the language of 
a certain African tribe what we mean by “the 
Comforter.” But by using a phrase current in 
common speech we find a whole sermon in the 
picture of “one who falls down beside us,” for 
when the poor slave, burdened down by sick- 
ness, fell by the wayside, one who loved him 
would dare death by falling down beside him. 
When the Liberian preachers read the stories of 
the prophets, they cannot call them by that name; 
the only way that they can get the idea across 
is to term them “God’s town criers.” 

A troublesome verse to the literalists is the 
one in Isaiah which describes what most of us 
have always thought was the coming of the 
Messiah: “A virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and his name shall be called Emmanuel.” That 
is the way the King James Version translates it, 
and that is the way the Revised Standard Version 
has it where it is quoted in Matthew 1:23. 

But scholars are agreed that the original He- 
brew did not say “virgin” but “young woman.” 











The Hebrew word “almah” used in, Isaiah always 
meant “young woman” and could be applied 
either to an unmarried girl or to one who was 
married. There was a Hebrew word for virgin, 
but it was not used here. Matthew quoted from 
a Greek version which used the Greek word for 
virgin, and thus we have the word which is used 
in all modern translations of the New Testament. 
There is no doubt that Matthew understood the 
verse to mean “virgin” and probably that is what 
the prophet meant to say. But he did not say it, 
in so many words, and the RSV translators have 
gone back to the original Hebrew in their render- 
ing of the word in Isaiah, while retaining the word 
“virgin” in the New Testament. 

There are those who assail the new translation 
on this account, claiming that by thus translating 
the Isaiah passage according to their best knowl- 
edge they have denied the theory of the Virgin 
Birth. But such was not their intention, and the 
corrections of the mistake in the King James 
Version does not at all damage the case for the 
dogma of the Virgin Birth. Perhaps, as I said 
above, Isaiah meant “virgin” when he used the 
word, but the translators were simply being 
honest and accurate when they accepted the usual 
meaning of the term. 

We have seen that the reading of the Bible is 
fraught with difficulties for the untrained student. 
Shall we then do as the medieval Church did 
and restrict the use of the Word of God to the 
clergy? Both Protestantism and modern Cathol- 
icism unite to say no. Both insist that the Bible 
should be read in the language of the people, 
and that it should be made available to all. In 
this work the Protestant churches have led for 
many years, but there is now a great movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church toward Bible read- 
ing. 

The difference between the two groups is 
that while Protestants leave the interpretation 
of the Bible to the individual, the Roman Catholics 
reserve the right of interpreting the Word of God 
to the authorized representatives of the church. 
That solution goes against all Protestant tradi- 
tion. We believe in the right of individual judg- 
ment, and we must seek to so train our people 
that they can understand the Bible for themselves. 
If we are willing to study we shall find the truth. 

How then shall we read the Bible? 

First, we may read it as the greatest literature 
ever written. The King James Version of the 
Bible was translated into English at the time 
when our language was at its peak of perfec- 
tion. Those who read it for its literary value will 
usually prefer this version, but the Revised 
Standard Version has succeeded in preserving the 
beauties without marring the sense. 

As the noblest example of English prose and 
poetry, it has formed the background for all great 
literature since its time. Without a knowledge 
of the Bible, one cannot understand the great 


books of the last four centuries. Nevertheless, it 
is hard to appreciate the beauties of the Book 
in the usual style of printing, where prose and 
poetry are indistinguishable from one another. 
The RSV will give to the student of English 
literature a much more intelligible version. 

It will be many years before any modern trans- 
lation entirely supplants the King James Version 
in the hearts of the common people and the affec- 
tions of the students of English literature. But 
those who wish to have the most accurate trans- 
lation, one which will not be burdened by ob- 
solete words and words that have come to mean 
exactly the opposite of what they once meant, 
will, I believe, turn to the latest authorized version 
for study and instruction. 

But reading the Bible as literature alone will 
not suffice; we may read with pleasure the writ- 
ings of Plato, but he has no message of salvation. 
We must turn to the Book for instruction in 
righteousness, for reproof, for correction. 

Second, then, we must read the Bible as the 
Word of God, the revelation of his will for us, the 
story of man’s sin and God’s forgiveness. In this 
Book God speaks to man. Allow for all manner 
of mistakes in translation and interpretation, 
recognize that the writers of these books were hu- 
man and fallible in their judgments; dispute, if 
you will, the validity of Paul’s estimate of the 
place of woman in society or the value of mar- 
riage as against that of celibacy; explain away 
the bloodthirsty passages of the Old Testament as 
the products of an unenlightened age—yet you 
cannot explain away or successfully deny the 
power of the Bible as the Word of God. 

For only the Bible tells the story of redeeming 
love, the love that literally “falls down beside” 
us, that “takes our heads out of the yoke.” To 
the San Blas Indians it speaks of a love that gives 
us “help for bad deeds.” To the Eskimos it tells 
of God in Christ “making friends again with the 
world.” In the words of the Indo-Chinese Chris- 
tians, it says that the purpose of Christ’s coming 
was a reconciliation which is best expressed by 
the term “rubbing off the corners.” 

Thus in many languages and in many tongues, 
the Book of Books speaks to the heart of man. 
When we would put into the words of the Aztecs 
the stupendous theological doctrine of justification 
we will say that by this process God “straightens 
our hearts.” Through the Bible the missionary 
can explain to the Tarascan Indians that although 
we have no merit in ourselves, yet Christ, the 
friend of sinners, died for us, and henceforth 
God sees us as friends, with “the goodness of His 
Son.” And when we have presented the message 
of salvation, offered pardon for sins through 
Christ, then we can say in the dialect of the 
Kabba-Lakas, “God calls us out to himself.” We 
are no more our own masters, we have accepted 
the leadership of the Heavenly Father who is 
henceforth our leader and guide. 








They Carved Their 


In this land of rocks, where green plants grow very 
sparsely, the early Christians came and hewed out a 


new life. 


@- Almost two thousand years after being carved and 
decorated with scenes from the life of Christ, these 
caves help us understand early Christianity. 


DEEP in the isolated interior of Turkey, in the 
fabled Goremen Valley, is a remarkably well- 
preserved record of Jesus’ life, painted on the 
walls of caves. This was the work of early Chris- 
tians, who came to this land almost 1500 years 
ago and carved homes and churches from the mile 
after mile of rock cones. 

These early Christians, seeking to escape their 
persecutors, built protective villages into the solid 
rock of these cones and adjacent mountains. Later, 
when oppression had vanished from the area, 
they stayed. Monks came seeking to found orders; 
and still later, the religious hermits came to 
find complete segregation and silence in the rock 





Homes and Churches 

















Gracing the walls of the rock monastery is a fine depic- 
tion of the Last Supper. The painting was made in the 
twelfth century long after the monastery had been built. 














This ceiling decoration (top, right) depicts the betrayal 
of Christ by Judas. The preservation is remarkable. 


Christ portrayed in a dome. At no time did the builders 
waver from their policy of carving only in solid mass: 
they never added pieces. 


homes. Through the years an estimated thirty to 
forty thousand priests, hermits, and church digni- 
taries laboriously carved churches of seven and 
ten stories and embellished them with scenes from 
the life of Christ. 

Today, miracle of all miracles, the original 
dwellings of these early Christians, the churches, 
and the scenes still exist. Some of the paintings 
retain their color perfectly; any mars are not 
so much by the ravages of time as by the inflic- 
tions of man. 

One of the largest mounds in this region con- 
tains an entire monastery, cut out of one solid 
rock mass in one piece. From these archeological 
discoveries much has been learned about early 
Christians and their way of life. 








UNITED WE PROGRESS 





In this article, Mrs. Charlton deals with a prob- 
lem which many adult leaders face. She is super- 
intendent of the adult division of Noel Memorial 
Methodist Church, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


‘THE complaint that some church-school classes 
in the adult division are becoming more and more 
independent of the entire church school, and less 
concerned about the church as a whole, is not an 
uncommon complaint today. 

Nobody will deny the satisfaction of attainment 
in pulling together, yet in many instances our class 
groups seem to be in competition with each other, 
or at least separate units with little consideration 
for any group but their own. This phobia for in- 
creasing numbers and impressing people with 
“doing” becomes a disrupting thing when one 
class encroaches on another to increase numbers 
or to get recognition. 

Fortunately such extreme situations are in the 
minority, but many class groups have not come to 
realize the full value of uniting in effort and 
purpose. 

There are perhaps a number of reasons for 
this lack of unity. The first may be because of 
rapidly increasing enrollment. Many church 
schools have doubled in membership since ten 
years ago. Class groups have become so large 
that they are able to accomplish many things, 
such as the handling of sizable projects, without 
help from others. 

The fact that they have gained enough strength 
to accomplish this is not bad in itself, it is only 
when they become independent to the point of 
forgetting their responsibility to other groups and 
to the church school that an unhealthy situation is 
created. 

Another reason for the lack of unity may come 
from poor organization. It is possible that a central 
body, such as an adult council, representing all 
class groups where common problems and united 
projects can be discussed would prove helpful. 

The membership of an adult council will in- 
clude teachers and presidents of adult classes, 
directors of committees, superintendent of the 
adult home department, and the superintendent 
of the adult division who will serve as chair- 
man. The pastor and general superintendent will 
be ex officio members. The president of the Wo- 
man’s Society of Christian Service is a member 
on a co-operative basis and the president of the 
Methodist Men may be a member on the same 
basis. 

Some church schools have found it expedient 
to have a council within a council. They have the 
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By Ella Mae Charlton 


larger council, as mentioned above, which meets 
regularly, then a smaller council from the same 
group, composed of only adult-class teachers and 
presidents with the adult division superintendent 
as chairman, which also has its regular meeting. 

When the council comes together, they have 
the opportunity to share experiences. Such topics 
as projects, budget, methods of teaching, worship 
programs, recreation, and visitation plans may be 
discussed and classes may profit from the ex- 
periences of others. A common bond of working 
together can be attained when such groups come 
together with the earnest desire to make their 
church school take on spiritual significance. 

Some church schools have found that a proj- 
ects chairman has been beneficial in welding to- 
gether purposes and aims. One project chairman 
and her committee felt that their church school 
was not doing its part in the mission fields. She 
called a meeting of the adult council, the pastor 
of the church and the world mission director from 
the board of Christian education. Class represen- 
tatives were immediately interested. They had 
not known about the challenging possibilities in 
mission projects. 

As a follow-up of the meeting, the representa- 
tives from the board of education had copies of 
letters from missionaries, as well as other mission- 
ary material, sent to the various classes. In that 
way all members of the different groups could 
better acquaint themselves with what was ac- 
tually being done. 

The result was that class groups of the church 
school, in a combined effort, began the support of 
three native missionaries in separate countries. 
Some classes were not able to give as much as 
others, but that did not matter, the project be- 
longed to all of them, they were working to- 
gether. 

A good recreational program can be an impor- 
tant step toward inspiring co-operation in groups. 
Some churches have found that an after-church- 
service fellowship on Sunday night, once each 
month, has proved beneficial. People have the 
opportunity to visit and better acquaint them- 
selves with what is being done in other groups. 
Classes can help by being responsible for and 
promoting such fellowships. 

A series of Sunday-evening fellowships may 
prove even more helpful. In one large church 
where they have a series of fellowships twice 
each year, the different class groups plan and 
serve the supper snack. In this way they feel they 
are making a useful contribution to the entire 
church. When two classes combine, as they some- 
times do, to prepare and serve the snack, there 








is the satisfaction of accomplishment through 
working together. 

A great deal of interest was aroused among 
different groups in one church school when a 
recreational program for older adults was adopted 
and put into action. The adult-division superin- 
tendent talked to the various groups and asked 
their co-operation in contacting any older adults 
in the community who might want to come to the 
meeting. He asked another to help with trans- 
portation, and still another class to help with 
publicity. Consequently all groups felt that the 
recreational program for older adults was part 
theirs and together they made it an outstanding 
success. 

Sometimes the sharing of special courses will 
be a means of helping classes feel a common bond. 
In one church school where a class was to have a 
special course on “Emphasizing Christian Teach- 
ing in the Home,” other groups were invited to 
share the experience. They registered in their 
own classes, then went to the class where the 
special course was being given. 


It can also prove helpful if representatives from 
every class will attend leadership and training 
schools. Adults not only benefit themselves but 
they prove their interest to the younger groups 
and inspire them to attend. Coming together to 
share values and benefits of such schools will help 
create interest among those who did not attend. 

Participation in district and conference meet- 
ings as much and as often as possible may in- 
spire harmony in groups. In some instances, class 
groups have banded together to assume financial 
responsibility of sending delegates or representa- 
tives to conferences. If they have had this re- 
sponsibility, they will likely feel more interest 
in the conference and in the reports brought back. 

The complaint that there is lack of unity or 
co-operation between church-school and class 
groups, need not be accepted with a fatalistic 
attitude. With the proper effort, patience, and 
understanding, groups can be brought together 
and made to feel that they are a unity, and that 
the church school as a whole is their life blood, 
without which they cannot go forward. 


“A good recreational program can be an important step toward inspiring co-operation in groups.” (Photo from 
Roy B. Severance.) 











I READ THE SCRIPTURE 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 


With the publication of Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible, 1952, came a new impetus 
in Bible reading. The article on page 1 also will be 
helpful to Bible readers. Mr. Dunkin is a free- 
lance writer living in South Bend, Indiana. 


THE EXAMPLE of two professors and the ob- 
servation of how little the average class member 
knows about the contents of Scripture passages, 
brought forth my determination as a Bible 
teacher to be able to read the lesson portion in- 
telligently and helpfully. I shall never forget how 
that professor of English literature and that Bible 
professor would take portions of English literature 
or Bible passages and give them new life and 
clear light merely by reading them to the class. 

“If only I can do the same for my class each 
Sunday with the lesson Scripture!” has kept me 
reading the lesson Scripture thoroughly so the 
listeners will have a clearer and fuller view of 
it for their personal use. 

On Sunday afternoon I take time to read quickly 
to myself the Bible verses used for the next les- 
son. This gives me the preliminary thought pic- 
ture of the passage. Later repeated reading may 
change this considerably. 

My dictionary and the pronunciation key for 
proper names in the back of my Bible are used 
to make sure that I have the correct pronunica- 
tion of each word. I familiarize myself with this 
so that I can, without any evident effort, pro- 
nounce the words correctly. I do not want pro- 
nunciation errors or efforts before the class to 
divert their attention from the content meaning. 
Now I am ready to practice reading it aloud. The 
class does not want to hear me practice reading, 
but rather wants to hear the smooth results of 
my reading practice. 

I like to have the class follow me silently from 
their opened Bibles, as I read the passage. The 
custom of having the class read the lesson verse 
by verse around the group too often becomes 
largely a variety of staggering attempts to pro- 
nounce unfamiliar words with most of the mean- 
ing lost. 

I reread the lesson Scripture verse by verse or 
sentence by sentence, but with emphasis upon a 
different word each time. Such a change of em- 
phasis gives rise to new trains of thought. An 
easy example is the first statement of the twenty- 
third Psalm. I would start by reading it, “THE 
Lord is my shepherd,” and the next time “The 
LORD is my shepherd,” Then it would be “The 
Lord IS my shepherd,” to be followed by “The 
Lord is MY shepherd,” and finally “The Lord is 
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my SHEPHERD.” Each different emphasis brings 
more suggestions to get a complete thought pic- 
ture. 

For one rereading of the lesson Scripture, I 
am alert for revealing sentences, often over- 
looked. For example, one Scripture passage tell- 
ing about Jesus in the boat on the sea when 
he aroused and stilled the storm, mentions that 
there were other ships on the sea at that same 
time. The teacher can let his imagination picture 
some of the experiences and reactions of these 
other ships and their occupants. 

Another rereading will center on revealing 
clauses and then phrases in sentences that 
are read quickly without seeing the full signifi- 
cance of these clauses or phrases. Try reading it 
without that clause or that phrase and then in- 
clude it. Notice what a changed clause or phrase 
can do to the sentence thought, so the original 
thought is better appreciated. 

Another rereading will find me alert for sen- 
tences that can be completed in various ways with- 
out violating the basic meaning of the shorter 
statement. For example, with the Twenty-third 
Psalm. I would complete it, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want”—for strength, wisdom, 
patience, any absolute necessity, or many other 
additional possibilities. The magnitude of the 
simple statement from God’s Word begins to grow 
on the thorough reader. 

Closely related to this is the observation of 
what words really include. An easy example of 
this is John 3:16: “For God so loved the world 
that .... whoever believes—” has many words 
that include more than what a passing reading 
would indicate. The “so loved” is followed by a 
revealing statement of the extent of the expres- 
sion of that love. What about the word, “world”? 
This can go along with “whoever” to emphasize 
the unrestricted field of God’s love. 

Another rereading of the lesson Scripture will 
concentrate on the tense of the verb used in the 
sentence. Is it about something in the past? Is 
it in the future? Or is it the immediate present? 

Some readers of the Bible get the idea that 
eternal life comes only after death. Similarly, 
they believe that many of the promises and com- 
mandments given by Jesus are meant only for 
some future perfect society. However, in some, if 
not all, of these passages a thorough reader will 
notice that the tense of the verb is the present. 

This thorough reading and rereading brings an 
intelligent and helpful understanding of these 
priceless Scripture passages. Thus, from Sunday 
to Sunday, a living, vital Scripture is offered to 
the class listeners. 








Editorial: 


Consolation 


or 


Challenge 


WuicH shall it be, consolation or challenge? 
This question may not be a proper one. Some 
might even regard it as superfluous. And yet the 
fact remains that in our day many have turned 
from a religion which sent them forth as crusaders 
in an unchristian society to one which seeks only 
to quiet their nerves and to heal their hurt spirits. 

The reason for this change is not difficult to 
understand. Two world conflicts, a major eco- 
nomic depression, and a nerve-racking cold war 
have combined to unseat our sense of stability. 
We are uncertain, terribly uncertain of what to- 
morrow will bring. This uncertainty is reflected in 
the fluctuations of the ticker tape as well as in 
the rising blood pressure of the neighbor next 
door. The middle aged worry about possible heart 
attacks and the aged are panicked because their 
annuities, which seemed ample when they estab- 
lished them in the 20’s, have shrunken to a pit- 
tance due to a depreciation of the dollar value. 
As persons we stand in the need of consolation 
and courage. 

These needs have resulted in _ theological 
changes of major character. This is true especially 
in Europe, although increasingly American 
thought is being modified also. In our frustration 
and helplessness we have turned to God for de- 
liverance. Our failures have been ascribed to a 
depraved human nature and the advocated solu- 
tion is to wait for God to act, since it is said that 
it is not within our power to improve the situation. 
Some have suggested what amounts to a super- 
world of evil spirit-beings as an explanation of the 
misery that has come upon this generation. Cer- 
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tain portions of the Scriptures are quoted to sup- 
port this view in order to give added strength to 
this “Let God do it” theology. 

The need for security in the modern world 
can be seen also in the devotional literature of the 
day, much of it appearing within the Christian 
fold itself. Many of these reading materials have 
become self-centered. We are encouraged to act 
like the lady who took a course in first aid and 
applied it not to the injured but to herself. When 
witnessing an automobile accident she lowered 
her head so that she would not faint. In this same 
way, some of the guides for meditation inspire us 
primarily to save our own souls. 

There is consolation to spare in religious circles 
today but the incentive to Christian action is in 
danger of weakening. The Church still has a cause 
to support. She has heard no reprieve from the 
sentence of her Lord to be the leaven in society. 
We would not deny the need—the justifiable need 
for comfort. To do so would be cruel. But we 
would suggest that such consolation may come 
sometimes through the carrying out of a chal- 
lenge to serve. Men have been known to find 
themselves by losing themselves in service for 
Christ’s sake. 

—Cuar.tes M. LayMon 
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In THE PREVIOUS article (July, page 8) it 
was held that all of us could benefit from a better 
grounding in educational philosophy and method. 
The Swiss educator, Johann Pestalozzi, was held 
to be one of the forerunners of the best in modern 
educational practices. 

Four principles emerging from his writings and 
practices are worthy of careful examination: 

1. He believed in the supreme worth of every 
individual personality from the youngest children 
to the oldest adults. 

2. To Pestalozzi love was “the central point 
from which the essentials of education flowed.” 

3. True understanding in learning is only pos- 
sible by that spontaneous perception which is a 
result of observation and which is followed by 
action. 

4. The home can be the most powerful influ- 
ence upon the physical, moral, and intellectual 
development of the child. 

The first two of these principles will be ex- 
amined here and the last two will receive atten- 
tion in a third article. 

Modern educators have based much of their 
practice on Pestalozzi’s first principle. To pick up 
education textbooks at random is to find over and 
over again statements similar to this one, “The 
basic assumption of democracy .. . is respect for 
the personality and the most complete develop- 
ment of the individual. Democracy signifies a 
profound respect for the common man—for every 
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A Great Teacher 
You Should Know 


By B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This is the second in a series of articles on the 
pioneer Swiss educator Pestalozzi. The author is a 
staf member, Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion, General Board of Education. 


man, every woman, and for every child. The only 
kind of education consistent with this ideal is 
one which respects each child for what he is and 
for what he may become.” ! 

It is not surprising to find that these authors 
have been influenced by Pestalozzi and although 
this is not a quotation from the Swiss educator 
it is exactly what he taught and practiced. 

It would be a mistake to infer that Pestalozzi 
was the originator of the first principle of his ed- 
ucational philosophy considered above, for one 
of the greatest political and social revolutions in 
European history reached its climax during his 
lifetime. The revival of learning known to us as 
the Renaissance had brought forth what may be 
called the democracy of ideas. Learning was no 
longer the monopoly of a class but it was open 
to all who had sufficient ability, leisure, and 
means. One of the leaders in this movement, 
Erasmus, 1467-1536, wanted the Scriptures to be 
translated so that they could be read by the plow- 
man, the weaver, and the traveler. The printing 
press (about 1438) certainly had a part in bring- 
ing Erasmus’ dream to be a reality. Hobbes, 
Locke, Voltaire, Spinoza, Kant, Hume and others 
contributed by their writings to this intellectual 
revolution, but it was Pestalozzi who did more 
than any man before him “to put the best ideas 
of the philosophers into practical form.” 2 
"1 Hockett and Jacobson, Modern Practices in the Elementary 


School. 
2H. Holman, Pestalozzi, An Account of His Life Work; 1908. 








The many educational institutions which 
Pestalozzi founded were not successful enough to 
have a long existence but the principles which 
he tried out in these schools were the ones which 
he wrote about in his books. He could not have 
written about education in the way he did with- 
out the opportunities which he found to experi- 
ment in the various schools in which he taught 
and it is doubtful if he would have continued 
experimentation without having set down his 
theories in writing. 

His writings were so unique and challenging 
that they attracted the attention of educators and 
statesmen not only in Switzerland but throughout 
Europe. Delegations from Russia, Germany, 
France, and England came to learn of him. 

One very important fact is often overlooked— 
whereas many, if not most, of the philosophers 
from whom Pestalozzi may have received his 
ideas traced the principles of following Nature 
and Reason with little reference to God, Pestalozzi 
never for a minute left God out of his educational 
philosophy and practice. Many modern educators 
who have thought they were following Pestalozzi 
have also been quite different from him in their 
complete lack of reference to the source of such 
profound faith in the supreme worth of every 
individual personality. There is little doubt but 
that the source of Pestalozzi’s faith in the worth 
of man was his natural and profound faith in God. 

In the recently published book, The Education 
of Man; Aphorisms, by Johann Pestalozzi, there 
are more than seventy-five references to God in 
the same number of pages. It would be worth- 
while to look at a few of these: 

“Whoever you be, look to your self for truth 
and love, for the power to resist your greedy self 
and its senses. Though these powers be found 
nowhere else, you will find them within; they 
dwell in you as a part of God as they dwell in all 
who want and seek them.” 3 

“God helps those who are really willing.” ¢ 

“Strive from your childhood to honor God in 
the poor and for the sake of God to see the lowliest 
of men as your brethren, your friends, your 
neighbors.” 5 

How did Pestalozzi come to have this simple 
and genuine faith in God which never left him 
during a long life that included many failures? 
It should not be overlooked that he belonged to 
a family of Italian Protestant refugees who had 
been obliged to flee from their homes on account 
of religious persecutions. They came to Zurich 
and found asylum their among the enlightened 
citizens. His grandfather was a minister who 
served a church near Zurich. Pestalozzi spent 
many summers with his grandfather after his 
father, a physician, died when he was a child of 
but six. 


% Education of Mam; Aphorisms, by Pestalozzi; translated by 
— and Ruth Norden; published by the Philosophical Library, 
51. 
*1bid., ps 15. 
5 Ibid., p. 55. 


Pestalozzi received much of his religious train- 
ing from his grandfather and his mother, both of 
whom seemed to have had a profound influence 
on his life. Years later he was to say, “The best 
way for a child to learn to fear God is to see and 
hear a real Christian.” 6 

The second principle in which Pestalozzi held 
love to be “the central point from which the es- 
sentials of education flow,” is a corollary to his 
belief in the supreme importance of the individual 
personality. This principle also stems out of 
Pestalozzi’s belief in God and it was always kept 
at the forefront even in the midst of his failures. 
It would have been quite natural for him to have 
become bitter about the series of failures which 
his educational ventures had except for the prin- 
ciple of love at the center of his philosophy. It was 
to make him effective with every individual pupil 
and also enabled him to keep his perspective as 
he faced difficulties which would have caused 
many others to give up in bitterness. 

Whereas Pestalozzi became famous because of 
his writings on education, his theories about edu- 
cation in each case grew out of his experience. 
His Evening Hour of a Hermit and the first part 
of Leonard and Gertrude were published in 1780 
and 1781 respectively. The second of these, al- 
though first published without the author’s name, 
became immediately successful. First in Germany 
and Switzerland and then all over Europe the 
ideas of Pestalozzi on education began to be 
discussed. 

It is well to ask, how did he come to do this writ- 
ing? Out of what experience did he do the think- 
ing that gave birth to books on education which 
were so enthusiastically accepted? He was thirty- 
four years of age. What were his experiences 
just previous to his success in writing on educa- 
tion? 

Strangely enough, he had just completed six 
years of experimentation on his farm at Neuhof 
in an unsuccessful attempt to found a school for 
poor children. He not only put all of his own funds 
and those of his wife into this experiment but all 
that he was able to collect from numerous friends. 
At one time there were as many as thirty-seven 
children in this school. Some were orphans, others 
came from very poor families, but many of them 
were the children of beggars and criminals. This 
last group were very difficult to manage as they 
had been taught to beg and steal by their parents 
and indeed these parents were often coming and 
interfering with the progress that Pestalozzi was 
making with these children. However, Pestalozzi 
never seems to have lost patience or hope that he 
would succeed. 

That Pestalozzi’s experiment was not just 
another experiment in education is made clear 
by the high ideals he held for the person who 
was to be the director of the school. He writes, 
“Should he [ the director] let the children forget 


6 R. De Guimps, Pestalozzi; His Life and Work, 1897. 
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their God, their Father, their Savior, or fail to 
implant in them the faith in God’s revelation, 
which is our only support in trouble and the hope 
of the eternal life to which we are called, he will 
surely be made to account for his neglect of these 
young souls. The director should be, as it were, 
a father to the children; their progress in applica- 
tion and wisdom should cause him a father’s joy; 
the daily improvement in their powers, their 
minds and hearts should raise his own character, 
and so be his reward; if this were not so, the 
work would not be worth his trouble and would 
profit him nothing.” 7 

When his educational experiment had failed 
and he was left penniless and thought to be a per- 
son “more incapable than the worst: day-labourer 
of helping yourself” his faith in his ideas was put 
to a real test. It should be heartening to all who 
have ever felt the pangs of failure to read his 
statement to his wife and son at this time. “Let 
us not abandon the struggle we have engaged in 
so long, but calmly and firmly carry it on to the 
end. There is a God above who smooths the diffi- 
culties of life... . How can we fight against the 


stern decrees of fate better than by remaining 
upright and calm amid the storms that surround 
us?” 8 

Finally we see his triumphant spirit and the 
undergirding which helped give him this spirit 
in the following: 

“Christ teaches us by His example and doc- 
trine to sacrifice not only our possessions, but 
ourselves for the good of others and shows us that 
nothing we have received is absolutely ours, but 
is merely entrusted to us by God to be piously 
employed in the service of charity.” 9 

It seems difficult to understand how so many of 
the modern educators who have undertaken to 
follow Pestalozzi’s education principles could 
have so completely overlooked his deep religious 
faith. On the other hand, it is heartening to know 
that Emil Brunner thinks of Pestalozzi as one of 
the two men who have made the greatest con- 
tributions toward a Christian idea of education. 
Of Pestalozzi, Brunner writes, “His pedagogical 
system is emphatically Christian . . . the central 
idea of Pestalozzi’s system is the Christian idea 
of love.” 1° 


Catholics Are Reading the Bible 


By James V. Claypool 


The author of this article is secretary of Promo- 
tion of Bible Use, American Bible Society. 


Ir IS ENCOURAGING to know that Protestants 
are not the only group which is turning to the 
Holy Bible as a principal means of tackling the 
sin and secularism of our day, but that Roman 
Catholic authorities are showing similar concern. 
It seems quite clear that the Roman Church in- 
tends to give considerably more attention to the 
use of the Bible than has been the case in the past, 
and believes that modern versions will accom- 
plish much toward this end. As Father Ronald 
Knox, famous Oxford translator of a modern- 
speech Catholic Bible, has said, “without the close 
and constant reading of Holy Scripture the spir- 
itual life cannot but suffer impoverishment. That 
a desire to read the Bible is on the increase among 
Catholics is obvious on every side.” 

It is historically verifiable that the Roman 
Church has not been noted for its zeal in circulat- 
ing the Scriptures, at least not until the last 
quarter century, or almost since the last decade. 
However, the old picture of Catholic laymen shut 
away from personal direct reading of the Bible no 
longer prevails. The popes who are reported to 
have denounced the circulation of the Scriptures 
as “a crafty device,” “a nefarious scheme threat- 


7 Ibid., p. 60. 
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ening everlasting ruin,” and the printing of the 
Holy Scriptures in the language of the people as 
“an old device of heretics” were speaking to an 
age long since superseded. 

In publicity for observing Septuagesima, Cath- 
olic Biblical Sunday, the president of the Catholic 
Biblical Association declared: “The important 
thing is to restore in Catholic families the salutary 
practice of Scripture reading, from any approved 
version, and thus help to counteract the growing 
worldliness of the times and the weakening of the 
faith by bringing our people closer to Jesus 
Christ, the sole salvation of mankind, through the 
reading of the only authentic record of his deeds 
and words—the Gospels.” 

It would be too much to suppose that all Roman 
Catholics are now becoming regular Bible readers. 
But there certainly are definite changes, starting 
with Roman Catholic scholars who are under- 
taking a deeper and more serious study of the 
Bible, and the founding in Rome of an institute for 
advanced biblical studies. One of the scholars 
engaged in translation has been quoted as saying: 
“It is our desire to give the people the Bible 
again.” 

The ninth general meeting of the Catholic Bibli- 


8 Ibid., p. 72. 

® Ibid., p. 72. 

10 Quoted from Emil Brunner’s Christianity and Civilization, 
vol. II. 








cal Association of America heard an urgent plea 
for closer collaboration and co-operation with 
non-Catholic biblical scholars and with scholars of 
the Eastern churches in America. At a church 
unity meeting in England in 1951, at which Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, and Free Churchmen were 
present, one of the speakers said: 

“One of the most encouraging features of the 
ecumenical movement is a return to the Bible in 
every communion, and that return has brought a 
new unity to the church. It is not just veneration 
for the Bible as literature, but rather the convic- 
tion that in the Bible, God is speaking to man.” 

An Austrian Roman Catholic monk, Pius Parsh, 
when he appeared on the program of the United 
Bible Societies in Vienna last year, declared that 
“in the last half century a real Bible renaissance 
and movement has begun in the Roman Catholic 
Church.” He has held Bible study groups among 
all classes of people in his community who, just 
like some Protestants, carried their Bibles with 
them, and “together we searched the Scriptures.” 
He reported that in Germany certain bishops 
ordered such Bible studies in their dioceses. 
Cardinal Faulhaber, for instance, first taught his 
priests, and “they had to go and teach what they 
had learned in their parishes...” 

The Bishop of Innsbruck has issued an order 
that a Bible study be held in every parish once a 
week. The German Catholic Society for the 
Popularization of the Bible, with headquarters in 
Stuttgart, is manifesting considerable activity, 
with greater publication, and eight specific plans 
for Bible use among the people. 

In 1948 Catholic Bible publishers were able to 
report that sales of the Douay Version were 300 
per cent above what they were in 1941, and that 
publication of Catholic Scriptures in 1948 was five 
and one half times that of 1945. The great Cath- 
olic Bible publishing event of 1951 was the “Holy 
Family Edition of the Catholic Bible,” an inter- 
esting, readable though massive 1,732-page vol- 
ume. From Tissot are reproduced in color 335 
paintings. Another feature is a series of picture 
maps, charts and biblical events. Large-size type, 
frequent use of subtitles and a 300,000 word 
biblical dictionary are encouraging many a Cath- 
olic family to dig into its accounts to the amount 
of $29.95 a copy. 

The chancellor of the Archdiocese of New York, 
preaching at high mass at Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral advocated daily reading of the Bible as an 
antidote to the “sophistication of the modern 
idea,” recommended the reading of Luke’s Gospel 
a chapter a day, and declared: 

“Read Holy Scripture not as a task, but as a 
book from which you wish to obtain something. A 
copy of the Holy Bible should be in the bookshelf 
of every Catholic home.” 

The National Holy Name Society has organized 
a special New Testament Committee the purpose 
of which is “to place a New Testament in every 


Catholic home.” An average of 500,000 copies of 
the new Confraternity edition of the New Testa- 
ment have been sold annually since its issuance in 
1946. 

In 1946, more than 43,000 members in 813 
groups were studying the Epistles in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul. In 1950, once a week for 
eight weeks for one hour in groups of twelve, 
10,000 housewives and husbands used the Book 
of Genesis in Kansas City. 

For the last three years an average 11,000 “out- 
of-school” Catholics in the Archdiocese of San 
Antonio have met the same way, using Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament. A four-year course for 
Catholic teen-agers in public schools is being used 
in 21 states and Canada. Manuals for released- 
time instruction are strongly Bible-slanted. 

These instances recorded above do not deny the 
the fact that in certain countries, several of them 
in Latin America, animosity against Protestant 
translations is keen. Authorized Catholic versions 
are permitted to be sold and their reading en- 
couraged, but the “heretical” Protestant Bibles 
are “verboten.” One of several incidents which 
illustrate the situation is this one from Spain. 

“An agent of the British Bible Society in 
Madrid, tired of waiting for the slow importation 
of single copies of the New Testament, had some 
printed and bound in the city. Government au- 
thorities discovered what was going on, entered 
the bindery, and confiscated and destroyed about 
2,000 copies. This was on May 29, 1952. It was a 
perfectly legal act by officers of the law in the 
discharge of their official duty. The printing or 
circulating of Bibles other than the authorized 
Catholic editions, with notes giving the ‘Catholic 
sense’ of the text, is unlawful. In fact, the publica- 
tion of anything by Protestants is unlawful.” 

Appearance in 1952 of a Roman Catholic New 
Testament in Tagalog has marked a new era in 
the life of the Filipinos. While English is the 
common language in a republic whose people use 
five major and dozens of minor dialects, Tagalog 
is really the national tongue. During the three 
hundred years of Spanish rule, the Bible was a 
closed book. At the turn of this century, with the 
beginning of American oversight and the con- 
sequent initiation of religious freedom and estab- 
lishment of Protestant missions, the Bible was 
“opened.” Today the demand for Bibles is greater 
than the supply. Publication of the New Testa- 
ment translated from the Vulgate into Tagalog 
serves as a “go” sign for Roman Catholics to read 
the Bible. 

The first Roman Catholic translation of the 
Bible into Japanese has been undertaken by the 
Franciscan Order in Tokyo at the request of Arch- 
bishop ‘Maximilian de Furstenberg, Papal In- 
ternuncio to Japan. To carry out the task a 
Franciscan Biblical Institute will be established 
in Tokyo staffed by scholars who have received 
training for their work in the order’s Biblical 
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Institute in Hong Kong. The Rev. Bernardin 
Schneider, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who has just com- 
pleted five years of biblical studies in Rome and 
Palestine, is to supervise the Japanese translation. 

Franciscans also were entrusted with the trans- 
lation of the Catholic Bible into Chinese. The 
project, started at Peking in 1935, has since been 
transferred to Hong Kong where the Biblical In- 
stitute has completed and published over half the 
Old Testament in Chinese. 

In Belgium, the Missionary Sisters of the Holy 
Spirit at Antwerp circulated, during the course of 
the first six months of 1952, more than 1,500 
Gospels in the populous parishes in and round 
about Antwerp. In France the second edition of 
the Bible of Cardinal Lienart, which was printed 
in 42,000 copies, and sold by subscription, is now 
out of print. A third edition was to come off the 
press in 1952. In 1951 over 5,000 copies of this 
French Bible were sold in Canada and over 4,000 
in Belgium. 

A Catholic professor in a volume devoted 
wholly to the study of the Bible reiterates: “The 
Bible belongs to all Christians. I insist on ‘Tolle, 
lege.’ Take up your Bible, read it, study it. Medi- 
tate upon it constantly. Become more and more 
the friends, the champions of the Bible. 

“Love the Bible, love it more and more. It will 
render your life happy and fruitful; it will multi- 
ply your joys and lessen your suffering. Finally, 
it will open heaven to you, where you will praise 
the Master for all eternity. A zealous priest will 
regard it as a duty to encourage the faithful to 
read and enjoy the Bible. The principal purpose 
of the study of the Bible is not to become learned 
—an admirable thing of course—but better and 
holier.” 

Archbishop Cushing of Boston in a public lec- 
ture delivered some sound advice, which, deleting 
the papal reference, is worthy of passing along: 

“When we pray we talk to God. When we read 
the Bible God talks to us. Through the Bible we 
share the companionship of God, the grace given 
intimacy with his divine son. Critical indeed are 


the times in which we live, but with Pius XII we 
should thank God that we live in these critical 
times. An invaluable help to us to keep our con- 
fidence, to show true Christian courage to the 
world, is the Bible. The Church loves the Bible 
for what it is, God’s Word.” 

From the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (excus- 
ing enthusiasm for its own Association and 
Church) comes a message which sounds as though ~ 
it was composed by one whose heart had been 
“strangely warmed” by the Bible’s holy pages: 

“The repudiation of Sacred Scripture is accom- 
panied inevitably by moral degradation. Thanks 
be to God and to his Church and to the members 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America, 
that the Bible, attractive and clear, is more widely 
available today than at any time in history. Get it! 
Love it! Revere it! Read it often! Perhaps you 
know only those parts read to you on Sunday. 
Read all of it yourself. Mothers and fathers teach 
your children to know it and to love it. Read it 
with respect, with a desire to learn, with a de- 
sire to be blessed. It is a Holy Book that is still 
the refuge of great religionists, philosophers, leg- 
islators, historians, literateurs, artists, poets, and 
orators. It is your book, too. Read a part of it 
every day. You will be spending time with God. 
You will find renewed and intelligent power for 
Catholic living in the Sacred Scriptures.” 

We are in agreement, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, that without the close and constant reading 
of Holy Scripture the spiritual life cannot but 
suffer impoverishment. It will be one of the major 
misfortunes of our age if we do not correct the 
unjustifiable condition which exists among us. 
While our Roman Catholic friends are experienc- 
ing a revival of Bible reading just now, shall 
Protestants condone the tragedy of not reading 
this life-changing book, a part of which is in prac- 
tically every home? Stalwart believers will en- 
dorse Bible reading by engaging in it regularly 
and will verify its truths in their daily living, as 
they have done in generation after generation. 








—The Heart Cries Out 


Acres of asters and goldenrod 

Where meadowlands have gone to flower, 
Thistle and bursting milkweed pod 
Tell the late October hour. 


More and more golden grow the days, 
And leaves like living sunshine fall; 
The sumacs by the roadside blaze, 
The wild grapes ripen on the wall. 
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By Edith Shaw Butler 


The heart cries out on such a day 

In sharp desire, in sudden pain; 

The heart cries out as if to stay 

The work of wind and frost and rain; 


As if to stay the crimson leaf, 

The fruit, the flower, the singing bird, 
Forgetting for a time, though brief, 
The ancient promise of the Word. 








Let the Aged Give Their Part 


By Mabel McKee 


WE WERE all surprised the Sunday morning 
Dr. Greeve and his wife first came to our church 
school. Young Dr. Greeve assigned himself to the 
class of adult men. The words in which he told 
the superintendent that he wanted to be a mem- 
ber of the adult class were startling: “I want to 
help them finish the projects they’ve begun,” he 
said. “I think in that way I’ll save myself from 
more patients—and you all know I’m overworked.” 

The members of the adult class were proud 
of their project—that of providing wheel chairs 
for the crippled people in our town and the county 
infirmary. They also keep the chairs in order, and 
this includes having new seats and backs put on 
them when needed. This care has certainly meant 
happiness for our old people, the middle-aged 
ones, and even young Billy Gore sent to his chair 
two years ago by polio. 

For that reason several members of the adult 
class half resented what the young doctor said. 
Still they could not get angry with him; for when 
a doctor comes to a town which needs him as 
badly as our town did Dr. Greeve, no one is going 
to hurt his feelings or make him angry. 

The men just waited a few weeks to find out 
what young Dr. Greeve meant. And then they 
learned; for the young doctor brought old Cyrus 
Hilton to our church school, having pushed him 
in his wheel chair fully a half mile. 

The young doctor told Jerome Moreland that 
the exercise he’d gotten that morning would make 
him able to take his belt up another notch. And 
Jerome, whose girth certainly needed reducing, 
told the young doctor that he would take care of 
pushing old Cyrus home. 

Soon the members of the adult class knew what 
the young doctor had meant when he said he 
would help finish their class projects. They 
realized that giving the lame wheel chairs was 
only half a project. The other half was pushing 
these lame people not only to church and church 
school but to other places they longed to go, and 
making these trips with them real pleasure trips. 

When I called them pleasure trips, I meant 
pleasure trips for the person who pushed the 
chair as well as the lame one who rode in it. 
Keith Fuson realized this on the afternoon he 
saw Dr. Greeve and Billy Gore watching our 
high-school football team practicing. The young 
doctor was excited about some of the plays. And 
Billy, who read every football story he could get, 
shared all of his enthusiasm and his ideas about 
different plays. When a call came for the doctor, 
Keith who had been watching the two of them, 
offered to “see Billy home.” 


I myself saw Dr. Greeve push Miss Anise Wil- 
son’s wheel chair into the high-school gymnasium 
the night our home economics club held its annual 
bazaar. Then I realized the reason Mrs. Greeve 
had asked us to hang the album quilt Miss Anise 
had made forty-five years before in a prominent 
place in the quilt booth. A thrill went through me 
as I awarded this quilt first place in the group 
of quilts “of yesteryear.” 

As Miss Anise looked at the blue ribbon rosette 
fastened to her quilt, I am sure her arthritis pains 
grew less in both her hands and feet. 

I just happened to be at the little three-room 
cottage of old Mrs. Wright the day the doctor 
“dropped in,” as he said, to see if she could toe 
off the argyle hose his wife was knitting for him. 
Quite casually then, as if it were an afterthought, 
he asked her some questions about how her heart 
was acting and left her a little bottle of medicine 
to “try out” for him. 

The way he smiled at me said as eloquently 
as words could have done, “Now she won’t fret 
and worry over what she feels she owes me.” 

And I understood fully why he tells the mem- 
bers of our class that we owe it to the people in 
the home department to give them opportunities 
to give back service to our church school in re- 
turn for the service we are giving them. “Takes 
them off the welfare list and makes them par- 
ticipating members of the church sehool,” he says. 
“Gives them back their self-respect again; makes 
them glad to see the home department chairman 
when she calls. They have something to give her, 
if it’s only ideas to help others.” 

When I told my friend Martha, the home de- 
partment superintendent of a large church school 
in Indiana, about the way we were giving joy to 
the people in our home department, she said, 
“What a wonderful idea! Can I borrow it?” 

Fortunately we have no copyright on it. Martha 
used the idea to bring joy to a retired school- 
teacher, who was almost resentful when she 
brought the home department literature to her 
home, where she, like Miss Anise, had been put 
in a wheel chair by arthritis. “She is a beautiful 
reader. I have her help me by reading stories to 
three blind people on our roll of home department 
members.” 

A last word about young Dr. Greeve. Unlike 
many physicians, he does not worry about the un- 
paid bills on his books. He is giving people with- 
out money opportunities to pay him by service. 

And he has made the work of our adult class 
a project that brings us joy. We have learned to 
give our aged men and women opportunities to 
serve as well as be served. 
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Report From Christian Europe, by Stewart 
W. Herman; Friendship Press, 1953. 211 
pages, $2.50. 


REVIEWED BY R. P. MARSHALL 


Here is a book which is sorely needed; for many 
Americans know nothing of the European 
churches and their problems. Mr. Herman, who 
was for many years pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, knows his field and writes in a 
very interesting manner. 

One of the most interesting discussions in the 
book deals with the plight of the state church in 
post-war years. He points out that “although no 
two are alike, every European country exhibits 
today some form of state-church relationship. This 
must not be taken to mean that all churches re- 
ceive state support, but rather that all states give 
some form of recognition or support to certain 
preferred churches.” He goes on to say that there 
are many “free” churches in Europe, including 
Lutheran and Reformed, as well as Methodist, 
Baptist, and others, which would not accept state 
support if it were offered to them. But members 
of these churches have to pay regular church 
taxes to the state church while taking care of 
their own organization. 

Yet we must not suppose, says the author, that 
this arrangement infringes upon the principle of 
religious liberty. The other denominations are, 
for the most part, free to carry on their work, 
although in some cases their members are forced 
to hold nominal membership in the state church 
in order to vote or hold office. Mr. Herman gives 
a detailed discussion of this problem in the var- 
ious countries. 

One chapter is devoted to the study of religious 
conditions in Italy and Spain, where, as he says, 
“error has no rights,” error being, of course, 
any doctrine in opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Another chapter discusses the plight of 
religion in Communist-dominated countries, and 
gives an illuminating picture of the little-known 
group of Orthodox churches which comprise so 
many millions of the world’s Christians. He raises 
the question as to whether the churches in Com- 
munist nations, which have seemingly accepted 
the status of dependents and supporters of an 
atheistic regime, can ever be reunited with their 
fellow Christians, but he does hold out some hope, 
and refuses to question the sincerity of men like 
Hromadka who attempt to collaborate with their 
governments. 

In a final chapter the author calls for sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems of Euro- 
pean Christians, both Protestant and Catholic. He 
feels that there is yet hope for co-operation be- 
tween the two faiths. “The report that certain 
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Roman cardinals are directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for violent attacks on Protestant minori- 
ties in Spain should not be read without remem- 
bering that in France a Roman Catholic abbé 
instituted a Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 
during which prayers of penitence were offered 
for ‘acts of unlawful violence by us Catholics 
against our Protestant brethren.’” He also cites 
the proposal by one German Catholic scholar to 
revise—with Lutheran scholars—Luther’s famous 
translation of the Bible to provide Germany 
with one standard version. 


What Present-Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing, by Daniel Day Williams; Harper & 
Brothers, 1952; 158 pages, $2.00. 


REVIEWED BY Wooprow GEIER 


In this little book, written for the general 
reader, the associate professor of Christian theol- 
ogy in the Theological Seminary of the University 
of Chicago, has described the theological resur- 
gence within the modern churches and has defined 
clearly some of the main issues between various 
Christian thinkers. 

Dr. Williams has taken difficult theological prob- 
lems and interpreted them in simple, nontechnical 
language, so that the lay reader can get from his 
work an understanding of how today’s theologians 
work and what their conclusions promise for 
Christian faith and life. 

The book is built around the discussion of four 
issues: (1) authority and the Bible; (2) the basis 
of Christian ethics; (3) the meaning of Jesus 
Christ; and (4) the form and nature of the 
Church. Dr. Williams shows how such first-rate 
thinkers as Karl Barth, Adolph Bultman, Emil 
Brunner, Nels F. S. Ferré, and Reinhold Niebuhr 
deal with these questions, comparing and contrast- 
ing their conclusions. 

The result of Dr. Williams’ effort is a book that 
will help teachers gain a new appreciation of 
the importance of Christian theology in a day 
when every effort is being made by secular cul- 
ture to dissolve the faith of the Church into a 
harmless and unexciting system of fire-insurance 
regulations. Christians who understand that their 
faith is not fire insurance but the fire itself will 
be grateful for this book that helps clarify the 
rigorous demands of Christianity. 


Reviewers 


R. P. Marshall is minister of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Woodrow Geier is associate director, Depart- 
ment of Public Relations and Finance, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of 
Education. 
























































ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





Unit I: The Early 
Church and the Bible 


The pupils’ material for this course is published 
in the current issue of Adult Student. Additional 
background material for this study is given in 
the pictorial feature on pages 4-5. 

The articles on “Historical Background” were 
written by J. Minton Batten, professor of church 
history, Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 
“Aids to Teaching” were prepared by James E. 
Ward, professor of economics, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Oct. 4: EARLY CHRISTIANS’ USE OF 
THE BIBLE 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


By J. Minton Batten 


The author of Hebrews asserts that “In many 
and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers 
by the prophets; but in these last days he has 
spoken to us by a Son” (Hebrew 1:1-2). Chris- 


tian history attests that the God who spoke by 
the prophets and his Son has continued to speak 
to men through the ages. God’s word is, therefore, 
a continuing word. 

Throughout the course of the Christian cen- 
turies, God’s continuing message can be best 
evaluated in terms of the clarity of man’s under- 
standing of the revelation of God as given in the 
Bible, particularly the revelation as given in 
Jesus. 

For every period of Christian history there are 
abundant materials which can serve as aids to 
the understanding of the use or misuse of the 
Bible in that particular era. For the Christian the 
logical starting point for the study of these ma- 
terials is to examine the use of the Bible by 
Jesus. His followers treasured his words. Their 
memories of his teachings are preserved primarily 
in the Gospels. The materials for the study of 
Jesus’ use of the Bible are found exclusively in 
the New Testament, particularly in the Gospels. 


THE BIBLE IN THE TIME OF JESUS 


Christianity had its origin in a Jewish environ- 
ment. Jesus was a Jew. It was his life-long custom 


to attend the Jewish synagogue. In the synagogue. 


worship services and probably in synagogue 
schools he had opportunities to know the Bible 
of Judaism, the Old Testament. But Judaism of 
his day had two differing Bibles: a Palestinian 
Jewish Bible and an Alexandrian Jewish Bible 
in the Greek language. The Palestinian Jewish 
Bible was most widely used by the rabbis of 
Palestine. It may have been the Bible used by 
Jesus, his first disciples, and many Jewish Chris- 
tians of Palestine. Paul and the Gentile followers 
of Jesus used chiefly the Alexandrian Jewish 
Bible. The writers of the Gospels also used the 
Alexandrian Bible. They usually quote from it 
in citing excerpts from the Old Testament which 
occur in the teaching of Jesus. 

The Alexandrian Jewish Bible, called the 
Septuagint, was a translation of the Hebrew 
Bible made by Greek-speaking Jewish scholars 
at Alexandria in Egypt between the years 280- 
100 B.c. The Septuagint was the larger of the two 
Jewish Bibles, containing books and additions to 
books which were not included in the Palestinian 
Jewish Bible. Jesus may have used both of the 
Jewish Bibles of his day, just as a modern student 
of the Bible may use two translations. 

Jews in the time of Jesus regarded the Bible 
as divinely inspired and completely authoritative. 
In order to exalt the authority of the Bible the 
rabbis had invented a theory of verbal inspiration. 
They guarded each word and each letter of the 
text with scrupulous care. 

All the religious beliefs of Judaism were based 
upon the teaching of the Bible. It was indispensa- 
ble in the Jewish synagogue. There the reading 
and exposition of the Scripture, supplemented by 
the singing of the Psalms, formed the more im- 
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A small fragment of the Gospel of John that is judged 
to be older than A.D. 150. This is probably the oldest 
part of the Gospels we possess. Courtesy, University of 
Chicago Oriental Institute. 


portant parts of the service of worship. The Bible 
was also cherished by the Jews as a textbook for 
use in instruction both in home and synagogue 
and as an aid in private devotions. 

The ancient Jews recognized the fact that if 
the Bible is to continue to speak a vital message 
it must be interpreted in the light of current 
human needs. After the return from the Exile, 
Jewish religious teachers gave careful and ex- 
acting thought to this problem of interpreting 
the sacred writings, particularly the Law. Ezra 
seems to have popularized the so-called midrash 
technique of explaining the Scriptures in a man- 
ner that would provide instruction for meeting 
religious and moral needs. See Nehemiah 8: 8. 

By the first century of our era the Jews had 
developed four characteristic methods of using 
the Bible. One method was the simple citation of 
Bible passages introduced by variant formulas, 
such as “Scripture saith,’ “The holy prophet 
Isaiah says,” etc. A second method, called 
Halakah, was usually argumentative in character. 
It sought to interpret the Bible in a manner that 
would discover legal principles and precepts 
which would provide a stricter pattern for 
“the life ruled by the Law,” seeking thus “‘to erect 
a fence around the Law.” A third method, called 
Hagadah, avoided this legalistic emphasis and 
sought to discover in Scripture the divinely re- 
vealed basic principles of belief and conduct. A 
fourth type of interpretation, the allegorical 
method, was concerned with the explanation of 
passages which were regarded as presenting 
symbolical representations of religious truth 


Jesus’ Use or Current METHODS OF 
INTERPRETATION 


The Gospel accounts of the teaching of Jesus in- 
dicate that he was thoroughly familiar with the 
various current methods of interpretation and 
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that he employed each of these methods as oc- 
casion demanded. He was addressing his message 
to hearers who were accustomed to listen to re- 
ligious teachers. His use of contemporary methods 
of biblical interpretation furnished both a point 
of contact between teacher and hearers and a 
useful bridge by which the transition could be 
made from traditional Jewish religious teaching 
to the distinctively Christian message. 

In meeting the problem of the Temptations, 
and on many other occasions, Jesus is reported 
to have used the citation method. Accepting the 
obvious literal meaning of scriptural statements, 
Jesus often applied them in the solution of prob- 
lems of belief, life perspective, and duty by the 
simple method of quotation without comment. 

According to the available sources, Jesus made 
much less frequent use of the Halakah method. 
Apparently he used it almost exclusively in his 
controversies with the scribes and Pharisees, 
seeking to defeat their reasoning by turning their 
own favorite weapon against them. In John 10: 
34-36 he is reported as having used Psalms 82:6 
in arguing from a broad statement to its immedi- 
ate application, thus vindicating his ministry on 
the basis of a statement of the Law. In Matthew 
22: 43-45 he used the familiar Halakah technique 
of basing an argument on the contrast between 
the general and the particular. In Matthew 12: 3-8 
Jesus is represented as applying the Halakah 
principle that passages of the Bible may be used 
to supplement one another, thus clarifying the 
content of Scripture teaching. 

The Gospels indicate that Jesus made much 
more frequent use of the Hagadah method. It 
was best adapted to his purpose of making the 
truth revealed in Scripture a spiritual power in 
the lives of his hearers. The Sermon on the Mount 
is the most impressive example of his use of this 
method. His own parables are modeled after 
its patterns of presentation. He also used it in 
meeting extreme literalistic interpretations, as 
in Luke 13:14 ff. 

There is evidence that Jesus also used the 
allegorical method of interpretation. The Gospel 
of Luke (4:16-22) represents him as beginning 
his ministry in the synagogue at Nazareth by 
interpreting the mission of the servant of Yahweh 
as described in Isaiah 61 as applicable to himself. 
He is reported to have interpreted the statement 
regarding the cornerstone in Psalms 118: 22-23 as 
referring to himself and his Kingdom. See Mat- 
thew 21:42-44; Mark 12:10-11; and Luke 20:17- 
18. 


JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament may 
be accurately described as one of mingled rev- 
erence and independence. He accepted as valid 
the spiritual revelation which it contained and 
based his teachings upon its fundamental religious 
truths. Yet he displayed an attitude of complete 
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independence toward those elements in its teach- 
ing which he regarded as temporary and non- 
essential. He came to fulfill the Law, but he also 
came to supersede it. His teaching reflects a clear 
grasp of the truth of the progressive element in 
revelation as contained in the Old Testament. He 
set aside its moral precepts, legal prescriptions, 
and ritualistic observances whenever he found 
them in conflict with the nature of God. 

Jesus presented himself to mankind as one 
who was in closer touch with a deeper source of 
revelation than that of any past record of thought 
or inspiration. His unique relationship to his 
Father qualified him to proclaim the divine will 
with a calm authority which presented a striking 
contrast to current Jewish emphasis upon the 
letter of a written book or the accepted precepts 
of oral tradition. 


USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


The followers of Jesus who constituted the 
Church of the Apostolic Age adopted the attitude 
of their Master in maintaining both reverence and 
independence in their interpretation of the Old 
Testament. The one basic fact which held them 
together was their common recognition of the 


Lordship of the risen Christ. This recognition of 
his Lordship involved the acceptance of what they 
regarded as his views of the meaning and the 
authority of the Old Testament. But with this 
marked difference, they were now in position 
to interpret the Scriptures in the light of the full 
revelation of God as given in Jesus Christ—his 
advent, life, teachings, death, Resurrection, and 
his continuing presence as their Living Lord. 

The centrality of Christ in their thinking in- 
evitably led them to place special emphasis upon 
those passages of the Old Testament which seemed 
to refer to the coming of Jesus and his saving 
mission. This influenced them to make much 
more frequent use of the allegorical method of 
interpreting the Bible than that reflected in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The New Testament indicates that the Chris- 
tians of the Apostolic Age used all the current 
methods of Bible interpretation—citation, Hala- 
kah or argumentative, Hagadah or expository and 
illustrative, and the allegorical method. All of 
these methods were used in efforts to understand 
the will of God and his plan of salvation as 
partially revealed in the Old Testament and as 
fully revealed in Jesus. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


There are at least two ways to study the Bible. 
One way is to approach it as an objective scholar. 
Doing this, one looks at the Bible from the outside 
as a spectator. It is viewed through the micro- 
scope and analyzed and each book is searched for 
the interesting facts it contains and the historical 
reasons for its being written and included in the 
Bible. Such an approach has its place for those 
who are interested in the Book as a book of his- 
tory, literature, poetry, and the like. 

There is another approach which is far more 
difficult and yet more rewarding. It is to view the 
Bible and its truths from within through our per- 
sonal concern. The Bible is not a textbook, but 
it is a word which is spoken to each of us on 
each sacred page. When D. Elton Trueblood wrote 
of a “cut-flower civilization,’ he was referring 
to the fact that our culture has been severed 
from its roots. This is certainly true when we 
think of the divorce of our civilization from the 
Bible. 

As we begin this new unit of nine lessons on 
“The Bible in the Life of the Church,” the study 
will be more meaningful if we engage in it “from 
within” instead of “from without.” If our ap- 
proach is that of the spectator who is studying 
that which happened once upon a time, we will 
miss the “vitamins” this series has to offer. Rather 
we must be willing to get into the act and par- 
ticipate personally in the drama. “Were you there 
when—?” We must be. We need to give each of 
these lessons time to impress its message on our 
understanding. 

Begin the lesson today with an imaginary situa- 
tion. “Suppose you are seated in a theater where 
you are enjoying a very fine performance of a 
play. Suddenly in the midst of Act II, one of the 
actors is stricken with appendicitis. He or she 
must leave for an emergency appendectomy at 
once. The curtain falls. The ill person is taken 
away. The stage manager steps out from behind 
the curtain and asks, ‘Is John (or Susan) Smith 
in the house?’ You are John (or Susan) Smith. 
Then the manager goes on. ‘Report immediately 
for the part of the ill person.’ Our reaction would 
be that of a weak, sick feeling. We have to get 
into the act. So we arise and start backstage.” 

As we begin the journey of finding how the 
early Christians used the Bible, let us get into 
the act. Only in this way will we see the relation 
of the lesson to life today. Only in this manner 
can we play the part—the part of the Christian 
living at his or her highest and best. 


I. A Living Book 


It is surprising to many people that the Bible 
has not always been like it is today with the same 
number and same arrangement of books. How- 
ever, there was a time when Christians had no 
New Testament, but only used the books of the 
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Old Covenant. They went to those books for in- 
struction and not for proof of their prejudices. 
This we must do too. Their Bible spoke to them 
instead of their asking the Book to say what 
they wanted to hear. They used this book to un- 
dergird their own spiritual lives. This we must 
do if we would bring inspiration to others. Today 
let us direct our attention to the use made of the 
Old Testament by the early Christians, its mean- 
ing to them, and what they thought of it. 

A. Where is our source of knowledge as to the 
use the first Christians made of the Bible 
of their day (see Adult Student)? What did the 
Bible mean to Jesus? Note his use of it in meet- 
ing daily problems (Mark 10:3). What is the 
meaning of Mark 12:36? Have someone read 
Matthew 23:2. Does this show that Jesus ven- 
erated the Old Testament? In what way? 

B. Did Jesus think of the Bible as sacred and 
inspired? Note in the student material that 
Pherigo states that all of it was not equally in- 
spired. Would you agree? What evidence does 
Pherigo give to support his conclusions? Why does 
Jesus think of the law of Moses as a temporary 
law? Give (in general terms) the parts of the 
Bible which are of permanent validity and those 
parts which are not to be so classified. The de- 
cision, as Pherigo states, must be made in terms 
of those which are the higher truth. 

C. Have your class discuss the answer to the 
three questions raised by Pherigo. “When two 
different viewpoints are discovered in the Bible, 
if we would follow the example of our Master, 
how should we regard them? Should we say that 
since both are inspired, they are equally true? 
Should we accept contradictions and say that in 
the mind of God they are not really different?” 

D. Call attention to the procedure which Jesus 
followed in the Sermon on the Mount. “You have 
heard that it was said to the men of old... . but 
I say to you.” What is Jesus doing each time he 
says this (see Phergio)? Note that Jesus did 
not say that the Old Testament laws and rituals 
should not pass away, but that they should not 
pass away until they were all fulfilled. Have a 
class member prepared to explain the truth found 
in the incident of Mark 7:14-23. What can you 
and I learn from the way Jesus treated his Bible 
(see student’s material) ? Why cannot we accept 
the Bible as infallible? 

E. Why is the way Jesus used his Bible of ut- 
most importance in our use of ours? We miss 
much of the value of the Book if we study it only 
as a record of the past. The Bible lives and its 
great value lies in its guidance for our day. This 
is the chief reason we should read and study it. 


II. A Sourcebook of Knowledge and Faith 


No two of us use a thing in the same way. Our 
approach to it is different because the way we 
use it depends on ourselves. How can I get the 
most out of it to accomplish the purpose I have 
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in mind? In using the Bible, we each get some- 
thing different from it because we use it for 
different purposes. Nearly every person at some 
time or other seeks its inspiration and guidance 
for day-to-day living. The early Christians had 
the same Bible as Jesus did, but their use of it of 
course was as different as each of them was 
different. It was the answer to their every need. 

A. Have your class turn to Romans 3:9-18. 
Note verse 10. To what does the first phrase re- 
fer? Does this suggest the possibility of finding 
the long quotation of verses 10-18 as a continuous 
passage in the Old Testament? Have someone read 
aloud verse 2. Here the only Jewish advantage 
is listed as possession of the Scriptures. 

B. Hebrews 11, one of the greatest biblical 
passages, shows how an early Christian saw the 
message of faith in the Old Testament. Note verse 
1, a definition of faith. For this writer, faith is 
confidence that God’s promises will be fulfilled. 
Have a class member read verses 39-40 aloud. 
What is their meaning? They are still waiting for 
the reward of their faith. That reward is salvation 
in Christ. It has been held back by God so that we 
too might enter into the possession of it. 

C. When we read in the New Testament about 
“the Scriptures,” to what does it refer? Pherigo 
mentions one exception (2 Peter 3:15-16). Have 
your class discuss the question raised by Pherigo. 
If the Old Testament was ample Scripture for 
the early Christians, why do we need the New 
Testament? Did the early Christians follow the 
example of Jesus and apply the Bible to their 
lives (see Adult Student) ? 

D. The early Christians also evaluated the Old 
Testament laws as did Jesus. Pherigo states that 
they had a different motive for doing so. What 
was it (see student’s material)? What meaning 
had the New Covenant for them? Do we today 
need to learn this same lesson? So many of us 
bog down with specifics in the Bible that we over- 
look the spirit and real meaning of the passage. 

E. What are the first Christian writings? When 
were they written (see Adult Student) ? Encour- 
age your class members to read Paul’s Letter to 
the Romans. Sketch the course of Paul’s reason- 


ing in 4:1-12 whereby Abraham becomes an 
illustration of faith. Outward conformity does not 
bring inner power. Through faith man’s life is 
opened to God. Paul’s writings and other state- 
ments brought the early Christians to a change 
of opinion. What was it (see student’s material) ? 
How important was it? Does it have anything to 
do with present-day life? Did all the early Chris- 
tians make the same “break with the law” (see 
Adult Student)? How did some differ in their 
interpretation? What Gospel takes this viewpoint 
(see student’s material)? This is not surprising 
when we remember that Matthew sought to be 
the bridge between the Old and the New Cove- 
nants. 

F. Upon what did all the early Christians agree 
(see Adult Student) ? How did this change their 
use of the Bible? What was their attitude toward 
the Bible? Pherigo says it “was a witness to 
Christ.” Note the early Christians began to 
emphasize the “Prophets.” To the Jews the 
“Torah” continued to be the most important part 
of the Bible. Why do we have this important 
shift in emphasis on different sections of the 
Bible? Why was there renewed interest in the 
Psalms? 

G. Note the main way the early Christians used 
the Bible (see Pherigo). Is this a proper use for 
us today? The Bible was also used as “a source 
of information” about the truth of the Gospel 
message. Today we can learn to know Jesus by 
using the Bible exactly as these early Christians 
did. Call attention to some of the passages men- 
tioned by Pherigo in Adult Student in which the 
Old Testament gives us information about Jesus. 

H. Was the Old Testament of the early Chris- 
tians the same as our Old Testament? How did 
it differ (see student’s material)? What are the 
rejected books called? Call attention to some quo- 
tations in our New Testament from the rejected 
books (see Adult Student). Ask the questions 
which Pherigo raises: “Is our Protestant concept 
of ‘canonical’ books the only valid one? Should 
we have a broader view of inspiration?” Did the 
early Christians think of their Bible as complete? 
Support your viewpoint with evidence. 


Oct. 11: THE FIRST NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


By J. Minton Batten 


Literature is an expression of life. Our New 
Testament is an expression of the life of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in the first period of the Christian 
movement. They recognized the lordship of Christ. 
This was the one factor which chiefly determined 
the qualities of their life, thought, and action. 
Theirs was a newness of life made _ possible 


through the transforming power of the Living 
Christ. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
they were seeking to know the mind of Christ 
and to do his will. 

At first the early Christians were seemingly 
indifferent toward the need of expressing this 
new life in literature. Jesus had left no written 
record of his message. His followers were at first 
content to regard the Old Testament as their 
sacred literature, interpreting it with central em- 
phasis upon its Messianic promises. They treas- 
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ured the memories of the life and teachings of 
Jesus as the fulfillment of all these promises. 
Memories of his life and teachings were com- 
municated orally by those who had been his 
companions during his earthly ministry. 

The first Christians were Jews well-accustomed 
to the transmission of religious truth by oral in- 
struction. They could easily develop the habit of 
mastering and treasuring the sayings of Jesus 
and the memories of his life as transmitted orally 
by his disciples. But a compelling combination 
of new needs soon necessitated the rise of a dis- 
tinctive Christian literature. Our New Testament 
originated as the result of efforts to meet these 
needs. 


Tue NEED FOR A CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The reduction of the memories of Jesus’ life 
and teachings to written forms became increas- 
ingly important with the passage of the years 
when death deprived the church of the leader- 
ship of men who had known Jesus during the 
days of his earthly ministry. By a.p. 70 the Chris- 
tian Church was gaining its converts almost ex- 
clusively among the Gentiles. The transition of 
the Christian movement from a Jewish sect to a 
world religion necessitated literary expression of 
the content and meaning of its message. Exten- 
sion of the Christian missionary enterprise created 
the need for a literature of Christian propaganda. 

Christians also faced the necessity of determin- 
ing the vital content of their faith. Their leaders, 
each endowed with his particular talents and 
temperament, gave varied interpretations of the 
spirit, life, and message of Jesus. Their diver- 
gences of opinion inevitably found expression in 
an emerging Christian literature. Paul interpreted 
Christianity as a universal religion, unfettered by 
Jewish nationalism and legalism. James, a firm 
believer in legal righteousness, found a new and 
perfect law in the gospel. Other leaders, men of 
speculative type of mind and deeply dependent 
upon intuition, found in love the key to the in- 
terpretation of Jesus and his message. These and 
many other divergent viewpoints found expres- 
sion in both the life and the literature of the early 
Church. They furnish an abiding challenge to 
Christians of every age to devote all the powers of 
mind, heart, and will toward the understanding 
of the mind of Christ. 

The early Christian movement was dynamic, 
never static. It was engaged in a constant search 
for the solution of problems of belief, organization, 
worship, and conduct. Its literature reveals the 
varied efforts toward the solution of these vital 
problems. The early Christians considered them- 
selves called by God to practice the loftiest moral 
principles known to man, and they must practice 
these principles in a grossly immoral society. 
They needed a literature that would impart both 
the content of this high ethical idealism and the 
spiritual dynamic which would enable them to 
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meet its challenge. They lived in a hostile world, 
suffering persecution at the hands of both Jewish 
and Roman authorities. There was need for a 
literature that would inspire hope and encourage 
steadfastness in times of persecution. 

Christians, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, produced writings designed to meet these 
and other needs. Our New Testament is the prod- 
uct of a triple process: the production of writings 
to meet the needs of the times; the operation of 
the Christian consciousness in the selection of 
documents which should be regarded as authori- 
tative; and, the gradual elevation of these selected 
documents to a level of authority equal to that 
of the Old Testament. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE First CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Our New Testament is a collection of twenty- 
seven documents which were probably written 
within a period of one hundred years. They were 
produced at a time when it was not customary 
to list the date and authorship of a book as is the 
practice with modern publications. Then it was 
common usage to ascribe authorship of a book 
to a writer of known prestige in order to gain 
more favorable acceptance of its contents. These 
considerations inevitably caused variant opinions 
regarding the authorship and date of many of 
the New Testament documents. 

However, there is general agreement that the 
letters of Paul were written first. The oldest writ- 
ing in our New Testament is Paul’s First Letter 
to the Thessalonians, written about a.p. 50. The 
oldest Gospel is that of Mark, probably written 
about a.p. 70. The latest New Testament docu- 
ment is 2 Peter which may have been written 
as late as the middle of the second century. The 
Jews classified their sacred writings into three 
divisions: Law, Prophets, and Other Writings. 
Similarly our New Testament literature may be 
classified in three groupings: historical docu- 
ments (the Gospels and Acts), the epistles, and 
miscellaneous writings. 

The writers of the Gospels apparently used 
available source materials such as oral tradition, 
extracts from sermons, written collections of 
the sayings of Jesus, and narratives of his death 
and Resurrection. Each Gospel presents a distinc- 
tive viewpoint. The Book of Acts is a church 
history, written with meticulous care to present 
varying viewpoints of early Christian leaders. 

Paul is the most prolific author of the letters 
which found their way into our New Testament. 
His fresh and forceful genius created the earliest 
Christian literature that has been preserved. His 
letters were written to serve the immediate needs 
of individuals, churches, and groups of churches. 
They reflect a basic viewpoint that God’s word is 
a continuing word. They interpret the person, mis- 
sion, and message of Jesus in the light of uni- 
versal human need. Consequently they cover an 
encyclopedic range of topics related to Chris- 
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tian belief, organization, worship, and practice. 
Other letters, such as James and 1 Peter, present 
viewpoints in striking contrast to those of Paul. 
Some of the documents, particularly 1 and 2 Tim- 
othy and Titus, are concerned primarily with the 
training of a church leadership. Hebrews and 
Revelation, each with its unique approach to 
the problem, were designed to give hope and 
courage to Christians under stress of persecution. 


EVALUATION AND USE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The early Christians gave special respect to 
those documents which they regarded as of 
apostolic authorship. Similarly a measure of pres- 
tige would be accorded to writings supposed to 
have been written by disciples of the apostles, 
especially when it became customary to read them 
in churches. The grouping of highly regarded 
documents in collections increased their influ- 
ence. A collection of Paul’s letters probably con- 
stituted the first such grouping of Christian docu- 
ments. Later there was a similar grouping of 
the four Gospels. 

Respect for certain documents would be in- 
creased when it became customary to read them 
in churches. 2 Peter 3: 15-16 refers to Paul’s letters 
as “scriptures,” a viewpoint probably due to the 
practice of reading these letters in the churches 
just as the Old Testament was read. Writing about 
140, Justin Martyr says: “The Memoirs of the 
Apostles ... are read as time allows,” a reference 
to the use of the Gospels in public worship. 
Ignatius and Polycarp were active in Christian 
leadership about the year 115. Their writings, 
together with the Letter of Clement of Rome, 
which was written about 97, indicate a probable 
acquaintance with all of our New Testament 
documents except 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, 
James, Philemon, and Revelation. 


Steps TOWARD THE FORMATION OF A NEw 
TESTAMENT CANON 


The elevation of certain Christian documents to 
a level of authority equal to that of the Old 
Testament was a long selective process. This 
process was unquestionably hastened by Mar- 
cion’s experiment in canon making. Marcion’s 
place in the history of second-century Chris- 
tianity still remains a highly controversial ques- 
tion. However, there is general agreement that he 
held theological opinions which led him to repudi- 
ate the authority of the Old Testament. He tried 
to sift the existing body of Christian literature in 
an effort to find those materials which supported 
his own viewpoint. He is known to have spon- 
sored a canon or list of approved Christian writ- 
ings which was composed of a carefully edited 
collection of ten letters of Paul and a mutilated 
or shortened form of the Gospel of Luke. 

Christians of the second century realized that 
Marcion was seeking to make authoritative a list 
of Christian documents which favored his own 


































































*Paul’s Journey to Damascus,”’ by Gustave Doré. Saul of 
Tarsus, who was so disbelieving, after this terrifying 
vision became a servant of God and was then known as 
Paul. See Acts 9:3-18. His letters are the oldest writings 
in the New Testament. (Three Lions Photo.) 


particular system of beliefs. These beliefs seemed 
to run contrary to the historic Christian tradition. 
The prevailing Christian sentiment was that Mar- 
cion and like-minded teachers were threatening 
the continuity of Christian teaching by arbitrarily 
cutting away the historic foundations of the 
Christian movement. They attempted to meet 
this danger by placing a new and insistent em- 
phasis upon the truths about God as historically 
revealed in part in the Old Testament and as re- 
vealed in full through the mission of Jesus. 

In order to reinforce this emphasis they worked 
at the task of formulating a rival canon which 
would serve as an effective counterweight to 
Marcion’s canon. This more extensive effort at 
canon making was a gradual process. After cen- 
turies of deliberation it ultimately resulted in the 
recognition of a body of Christian literature which 
contained both the Old Testament and a body of 
Christian writings which were regarded as of 
equal authority to the Old Testament literature. 

About the year 170 Tatian prepared a Harmony 
of the Gospels which indicates that the four 
Gospels now contained in our New Testament 
were winning preference over numerous rival 
gospels and Marcion’s choice of a single gospel 
in the form of a recension of Luke. The Mura- 
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torian Canon, probably written about 180, reveals 
the fact that the process of canon making was well 
under way at that time. 

By the end of the second century, the combined 
witness of three influential Christian leaders— 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian 
—bears testimony to the fact that all the docu- 
ments of our New Testament had then achieved 
authoritative rating except seven, namely, James, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, Hebrews, and Revela- 
tion. These documents were circulating in the 
churches, but they had not won universal ac- 
ceptance. Moreover, at that time many books 
which are not in our New Testament had been 
evaluated and judged unworthy of inclusion in 
the canon. 


AIDS TO TEACHING __ by James E. Ward 


In the early days Christianity was known as 
“The Way.” Primarily this meant a way of salva- 
tion, but it also included a way of life. The peo- 
ple with whom Christianity got its start did not 
consciously set about to launch a new religion. 
As a matter of fact, they were unaware of the 
far-reaching significance of what was taking place 
among them. For approximately two decades fol- 
lowing the crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus, 
the establishment of the new movement was tak- 
ing place unobtrusively. 

At the end of this time, the new religion blos- 
somed into full view. It is at this period that it 
began to call into being a literature of its own. 
It is noteworthy that it was the Christian reli- 
gious life which produced the New Testament 
literature. The living produced the record and 
not the record the kind of life. Paul’s letters are 
the earliest Christian writings possessed in their 
present form. They were written to meet the 
needs of the missionary expansion of Christianity. 
Paul was the most eminent missionary of early 
Christianity. He founded many Christian churches 
in the north Mediterranean area and on numer- 
ous occasions found it necessary to write letters 
to the various churches. Letters had to suffice 
instead of visits. It was therefore practical neces- 
sity which brought Christian literature into ex- 
istence. The letters were written during the 
decade and a half between a.p. 49 and 6}. All 
other New Testament books were written a‘ter 
Paul’s letters. 

It is important to remember that Paul was not 
consciously writing Holy Scripture. He was writ- 
ing to Christian groups. At most he expected these 
letters to be read only within these groups and 
occasionally exchanged with other groups. A 
given group probably reread its letter many times 
in meeting after meeting to make sure they under- 
stood what the writer was saying. There was fash- 
ioned in their minds an association of ideas which 
began the process that culminated in the esteem- 
ing of these letters as sacred literature. 
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The Gospels were also treated in the same way. 
Knowledge of the career and teachings of Jesus 
was in the beginning transmitted orally, but after 
a time many people took the opportunity to write 
it in narrative form. These writings were read in 
the churches along with the reading of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Continued usage prompted 
the appreciation of the gospel as Holy Scripture, 
just as was true with the letters of Paul. 

Begin the lesson today with a brief statement 
of hew certain writings came to be read in the 
churches. The preceding paragraphs might be 
helpful as well as the material from both Pherigo 
(Adult Student) and Batten (“Historical Back- 
ground”). It will be well to point out that these 
writings were originally used not as a replace- 
ment for, but as a supplement to, the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. The letters or narratives of the 
life of Christ were read and reread for informa- 
tion, understanding, and encouragement. Re- 
peated usage made for canonization later. It might 
be interesting for your class to discuss why in our 
worship services today, we have lessons from 
both the Old and New Testaments. Might it be a 
hangover from the experience of the early Chris- 
tian practice? What value is there in it? Should 
we hear only the New Testament read? 


I. Telling the Story 


There is a story back of our New Testament and 
a knowledge of it will mean much to Christians 
today who would truly understand the Bible. 
Even before the letters and narratives of the 
New Testament were collected or even written, 
the message they contain was winning the loyalty 
of people and changing their lives. Before these 
writings were put down, they had been told and 
retold, but more important, the writers had lived 
what they wrote and suffered for it. Therefore, 
when it was reduced to writing, it was done with 
an earnestness and power that had marked their 
telling and living it all along. It is this same power 
which the reader experiences as these passages 
are read today. 

A. To what use had the early Christians put 
the Old Testament? Why did this prove to be an 
unsatisfactory experience? What was the inevi- 
table result (see Pherigo in Adult Student) ? 

B. How do we know that the writers of the 
books and letters of the New Testament were not 
writing specifically what they would call “scrip- 
ture” (see student material)? This reasoning 
should not be difficult to understand as the same 
procedure is found in other writings as well as in 
other realms in life. 

C. What are the earliest writings of the New 
Testament? Call attention to the fact that these 
were written as one would write a friend who 
looks to you for guidance and advice. Why were 
these letters written? Note 1 Corinthians 5:1-3 or 
7:1. The letter was written to meet a real situa- 
tion. Galatians 4:12-20 shows the high esteem in 
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which Paul was held. The daily Bible readings 
will reveal to us that these letters were written 
to deal with specific problems and since many of 
these same problems are continuing ones, these 
writings are “made forever relevant to all 
churches.” 

D. What evidence do we have that Paul’s let- 
ters were not considered Scripture when they 
were first written (see Adult Student)? Are all 
of the letters of Paul included in the New Testa- 
ment (see 1 Corinthians 5:9)? Point out to the 
class Pherigo’s comments relative to 2 Corin- 
thians. Compare chapters 10 through 13 with 
the other chapters of the letter. They have a 
different tone and approach. Scholars believe that 
they were part of another letter written by Paul 
to the people at Corinth and later inserted here 
because they told so much of Paul’s message and 
ministry. 

E. Why were the Gospels originally written 
(see student material)? Why must we under- 
stand the reasons back of their being written by 
men of faith to fully appreciate their message? 
The Gospels were written by men of faith to call 
others to faith and to strengthen Christians in the 
faith they had accepted. Did each Gospel writer 
think of his writing as complete in itself (see 
Luke 1:1-4)? Pherigo speaks of the Gospels as 
being written not to conform but to convert. 
Would you agree? Consider their purpose. Have 
someone read aloud John 20:30-31. In what is 
the writer interested here? Stress the fact that 
the author is not merely recording history, he is 
using words to evangelize. 

F. If each Gospel was written and intended to 
be “the Gospel,” why does the New Testament 
contain four? There were other “gospels” ex- 
cluded. The four included were well known. 
Stress the fact that there are four gospel writings, 
but not four gospels. The gospel is one. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John are a unity and, as Pherigo 
says, “each one is a selection from the things 
known about Jesus.” 

H. Does the New Testament contain other 
“books” than those written by Paul or the writers 
of the Gospels? Why do you think they came to 
be included (see Adult Student) ? 


II. Canonizing of the New Testament 


Eyewitnesses of an event “feel” the occurrence 
as well as see it. This “feeling” can be passed on 
to others by word of mouth, but sometimes in the 
process of going from person to person the telling 
loses its vitality and becomes a mere recitation of 
events—an historical account. For this reason, 
events recorded in writing by those who experi- 
enced them can preserve for posterity the real 
meaning of the experience and the “feeling” 
which the observers underwent. The early Chris- 
tian writers wrote their stories as witnesses. They 
were written because each writer felt it was what 
people needed to know for their own faith. 








A. Why did the early Christians turn more and 
more to the writings of the eyewitnesses as time 
went on (see Adult Student)? Have someone 
read aloud 2 Peter 3:15-16. What do these verses 
tell us? At the time this letter was written certain 
writings were recognized as Scripture. Scholars 
place the date as between 100 and 150. 

B. What is the earliest known Christian Bible 
(see Pherigo) ? Marcion decided to substitute a 
body of Christian Scriptures for the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. Why did he think this necessary (see stu- 
dent material) ? Explain to the class his belief in 
two gods—one of love and another of fear. Some 
Christians today act as if they believe in this 
same approach. Marcion made a collection of 
newer writings to suit his purpose. What “books” 
are included in his Bible? Why did he exclude 
some that are now found in the New Testament 
(see Adult Student) ? Was this effort of Marcion’s 
of any value? To him belongs the credit for 
definitely starting a movement for official canon- 
ization of Christian Scriptures. If not the works 
he selected, then which ones should be in a canon? 

C. Did the Church meet the challenge? How? 
Four Gospels instead of one were declared as 
authentic and thirteen letters instead of ten were 
defended as being inspired. In most of the other 
collections which came into being, there was more 
general agreement on the number of books to be 
included. Christianity originated among diversi- 
fied local groups of Spirit-led men. It was only 
natural that not all would see and think alike. Re- 
alizing this, various types of Christian writings 
were included in the New Testament. 

D. What is the “Muratorian Canon” (see Adult 
Student) ? The list of books in the canon consists 
of the fourfold Gospel first; then the Book of Acts, 
which is called “Acts of all the Apostles”; then 
the Pauline epistles come next. How many Pauline 
letters are there (see student material)? The 
order in which these letters are listed differs from 
that in our Bible. What other books were also 
included?Which books in our present Bible were 
not in this early collection? 

Born of necessity, nurtured in disagreement, 
grown strong by continual usage, the list of books 
forming the New Testament, which originally was 
more or less a collection of collections, gradually 
came to be accepted. At the end of the second 
century, the canon of New Testament Scriptures 
was settled with respect to the Gospels, Acts, and 
Pauline letters. The area of the general epistles 
and of apocalypses was still a matter of debate. 
The Church preserved these letters and books 
and put them into the New Testament because it 
was seen that the story they told and the counsel 
and advice they gave to the people of the first 
century is full of help to later generations. 
Through these books, God can lead us, as many 
early Christians were led, to find the way to 
Christian faith and life. 
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Oct. 18: THE FINAL NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


By J. Minton Batten 


Christianity faces new problems in every age. 
Christian progress can be measured by the effec- 
tiveness of efforts to find and apply Christian 
solutions to contemporary problems. The church 
of the second century met this test with a zeal 
seldom equalled in Christian history. 

Its members were keenly conscious of the mis- 
sionary imperative inherent in the gospel message. 
They spread their faith with an ardor never sur- 
passed in subsequent missionary history. Their 
heroic witnessing made Christianity the most 
rapidly growing religious movement within the 
Greco-Roman world. Their missionary efforts 
were handicapped by popular suspicion, mob 
violence, smear campaigns of slander, and by 
well-written literary attacks. Christians realized 
the need for stating their faith in winsome forms 
and defending it against charges made by govern- 
ment authorities and pagan critics. 

Christianity .then functioned in a world where 
Greek culture was dominant. There was the ever- 
present problem of preserving the Jewish-Chris- 
tian religious heritage and explaining it in terms 
that were understandable to men accustomed to 
Greek patterns of thought. Most of the converts to 
the new faith had once been adherents of one or 
more of the religious cults of the Greco-Roman 
world. They needed careful instruction in Chris- 
tian truth and they must be constantly warned 
against engrafting pagan ideas and practices into 
their new faith. The growth of the church also 
necessitated the development of new and more 
efficient types of organization. 

More serious problems were occasioned by the 
appearance of movements like that headed by 
Marcion at Rome. Numerous parties, some shar- 
ing Marcion’s opinions and others making far 
more radical departures from Christian tradition, 
seemed to imperil the new faith by disavowing its 
historical foundations. The prevailing Christian 
consciousness became thoroughly alarmed lest 
these movements transform Christianity into a 
new faith, based on elements of Christian teach- 
ing combined with various Greek philosophic 
ideas and pagan religious concepts and practices. 


CHRISTIANITY OF A.D. 200 


The church of the second century met and 
mastered all of these problems. But in the process 
of coping with them its life was changed in a 
manner which presents striking contrasts to the 
church of the Apostolic Age. Books written dur- 
ing the second century furnish open windows 
through which we can view the church at work in 
solving these problems. They also enable us to ob- 
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serve the church undergoing a process of transi- 
tion under the impact of these new problems. 
Three types of books give the clearest glimpses 
of these processes at work in second-century 
Christian life and thought, namely, the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers, the works of the Apologists, 
and the books which give us insight into the story 
of the rise of the Old Catholic Church. 

The writings of the Apostolic Fathers, written 
chiefly during the first half of the second century, 
reveal the fact that the church at that time was 
placing a new emphasis upon the importance of 
organization. They exalt the office of bishop. 
Stress is placed upon the authority of apostolic 
tradition. Worship was becoming more fixed and 
formal in character. Despite these and other 
changes, Christians were maintaining a heroic 
witness to the power and validity of their faith. 

The Apologists were primarily concerned with 
defending Christianity against its opponents. 
Justin Martyr and other Apologists appealed to 
Roman authorities for justice in the treatment of 
Christians. They also defended Christianity 
against Jewish and pagan literary critics. In order 
to defend the faith they had to evaluate its con- 
tents. Roman officers and hostile critics paid no 
heed to their arguments, but their books helped 
Christian readers toward a better understanding 
of the nature and content of their faith. 

The Old Catholic Church developed during the 
second century. It is mainly the product of the 
efforts of the church to meet current religious 
needs. But it is partly the by-product of struggles 
against Marcion and related movements which 
were regarded as heretical. The Old Catholic 
Church represents the dominant type of Chris- 
tianity from 150 to 440. It precedes the Roman 
Catholic Church whose distinctive claims and 
characteristics were not fully developed prior to 
the papal administration of Leo I (440-461). The 
term Old Catholic Church is used to distinguish it 
from the Roman Catholic Church. It is called the 
Old Catholic Church because it maintained 
throughout Christendom a catholic consciousness 
of unity. 

Three factors helped strengthen this new 
sense of unity: the uniform government of the 
church by bishops; the use of a common creed or 
rule of faith, which later was called the Apostles’ 
Creed; and the gradual development of a list 
of New Testament documents which were re- 
garded as of authority equal to that of the Old 
Testament. The Apostolic Fathers and _ the 
Apologists quote many of our New Testament 
books. The early theologians of the Old Catholic 
Church quote most of our New Testament books 
and they insist that they are a part of the au- 
thoritative Scriptures. 

The writings of Irenaeus, Tertullian, and 
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Clement of Alexandria give the best available ex- 
pressions of the life and thought of the churches 
in various areas about the year 200. These authors 
provide the clearest insights into the status of 
the formation of the New Testament and the 
Christian use of the Bible at that time. 


IRENAEUS 


Irenaeus (120-202), a native of Asia Minor, 
states that he was instructed in the Christian 
faith by Polycarp, who had learned the Christian 
message from the Apostle John. Leaving Asia 
Minor, Irenaeus went to Lyons in what is now 
France, settling there about 177 and serving as 
bishop in that city. He was well acquainted with 
church life in Gaul, Asia Minor, and at Rome. 
About the year 185 he wrote a book, entitled 
Against Heresies, in which he criticized the cult of 
Marcion and similar movements which he re- 
garded as heretical. He is the first great theologian 
of the Old Catholic Church, championing its views 
about episcopate, creed, and canon. 

In the thinking of Irenaeus, the authoritative 
books of the Christian movement are equal or 
superior in value to the Old Testament. The 
same God reveals himself in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and the Christian documents. But the 
revelation of God in the gospel is newer, fuller, 
and, consequently, superior to the revelation in 


the law of the Old Testament. The real meaning 
of the law can be understood only through the 
gospel. He says: “When at this present time the 
Law is read to the Jews, it is like a fable; for they 
do not possess the explanation of all things per- 
taining to the advent of the Son of God, which 
took place in human nature; but when it is read 
by the Christian, it is a treasure, hid indeed in a 
field, but brought to light by the cross of Christ.” 

In testing the value of the Christian documents, 
Irenaeus uses traditions based on apostolic origin, 
catholicity, and communication by bishops. Their 
teaching, he argues, is in accord with the rule of 
faith transmitted through a succession of bishops 
from the days of Jesus and the apostles. Thus he 
links creed, episcopate, and canon inseparably to- 
gether. All are component parts of the tradition 
received by the Old Catholic Church. The bishops 
have handed down what the apostles said and 
what they wrote. Therefore, there can be no 
conflict between Scripture and valid tradition. 
Irenaeus further maintained that, in last analysis, 
the right to give authoritative interpretations of 
Scripture is vested in the church which speaks 
through its bishops. This is an important step 
toward the development of the theory that the 
church rather than the individual Christian has 
the right to interpret Scripture. 


Athanasius (295-373) was an outstanding bishop of the early Church. Because of his stand on theological ques- 
tions, he was sent into exile five times, returning each time to a place of influence and leadership. The picture 
below portrays an incident when he outwitted his pursuers during one of his flights. (Photos on pages 27-29, 31, 


from Schoenfeld Collection, from Three Lions.) 
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The writings of Tertullian gave forceful arguments for 
Christian theology and beliefs. He accepted the New Tes- 
tament as equal to the Old. 


TERTULLIAN 


Tertullian (160-220) was the first great spokes- 
man of North African Christianity. A native of 
Carthage, he was trained in law, literature, and 
philosophy. Converted to Christianity about the 
year 190, he soon mastered the available literature 
of the church as written both in Latin and Greek. 
He was a prolific writer, producing essays on a 
wide variety of subjects and developing forceful 
arguments against paganism and movements 
which he considered heretical. 

He used all the documents which Irenaeus re- 
garded as authoritative and added Philemon to 
the list championed by Irenaeus. Tertullian re- 
garded these books as of equal authority with the 
Old Testament. Writing against Praxeas, one of 
his theological opponents, he says: “If I shall not 
clear up this point by investigation of the Old 
Scripture (Scripturae Veteris), I will take the 
proof of our investigation from the New Testa- 
ment (Novo Testamento).” Like Irenaeus, he 
holds that the Church has the right to determine 
what are the true Scriptures and what is their 
proper interpretation. “For wherever it shall be 
manifest that the true Christian rule and faith 
shall be, there likewise will be the true Scrip- 
tures and the expositions thereof, and all the 
Christian traditions.” 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Clement of Alexandria (c. 150?-215) was the 
first great scholar produced by the Christian 
school at Alexandria, thus representing Greek 
Christianity as developed in a different quarter 
of Christendom. Clement recognized the same 
Christian documents which were accepted by 
Irenaeus and Tertullian, with the exception of 
Philemon. The combined testimony of these writ- 
ers is especially significant because they repre- 
sented contemporary Christian opinion in centers 
widely separated by geography, language, and 
viewpoint. Clement maintains that the authorita- 
tive Christian documents, like the Old Testament 
books, all really proceed from one author in that 
they were all “ratified by the authority of Al- 
mighty Power.” He thus acknowledges the im- 
mediacy and self-witnessing authenticity of the 
voice of God as the determining factor in the his- 
torical evolution of the canon. God was at work 
in his church enabling men to use reason and 
spiritual discernment in determining the list of 
books which spoke his message. 


CoMPLETION OF THE NEw TESTAMENT CANON 


The books whose canonization was most dis- 
cussed after 200 were James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, Hebrews, and Revelation. Origen, Clement’s 
successor as head of the famous school at Alexan- 


Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was condemned for refusal 
to sacrifice. Accompanied by friends, he was taken to 
Rome and executed about 110. 
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Polycarp, Greek Bishop of Smyrna, wrote the “Epistle 
to the Philippians,” one of the earliest Christian writ- 
ings. In 156 he was attacked by a mob and suffered 
martyrdom. 


dria, made no insistent attempts to add books to 
the New Testament canon as we now have it, but 
he doubted the propriety of including some of the 
books contained therein. Writing in 326, Eusebius, 
the first great historian of the church, listed the 
books then under discussion for inclusion in the 
canon. He has the same list of accepted books that 
was current in 200 and the same list of disputed 
books. He also adds an interesting list of other 
books once considered for inclusion and later re- 
jected. Athanasius’ list of the New Testament 
books, as given in his Easter letter of 367, is 
identical with our New Testament list. 

Two able leaders of Christianity in the West, 
Augustine and Jerome, threw the weight of their 
influence in support of this list. It has remained 
the canon of the New Testament as recognized in 
common by the Eastern Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Protestant Churches. 
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National Conference on Family Life 
This conference, which will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 8-10, 1954, is being sponsored 
by The Methodist Church. The program will deal 
with problems and needs of families, parents, and 
engaged couples. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


The story is told of an Amercian tourist’s visit 
in Rome. It was his first day and he hurried 
around to the beautiful Sistine Chapel to see 
Michelangelo’s frescoes on its walls. After viewing 
them he was heard to tell his friends that he was 
disappointed in the frescoes because they did not 
impress him nearly as much as he had hoped that 
they would. He knew that they were supposed 
to be among the greatest pictures ever painted 
and hence he was disappointed somewhat in him- 
self that they failed to deeply impress him. He 
determined to visit the Chapel every day of his 
stay in Rome and he hoped that somehow he 
would come to appreciate their beauty. By the 
end of a week, he was awe-struck with the sim- 
plicity, the singleness of purpose, and the artistry 
of the paintings. 

It takes time to do anything worth while. If 
the matter is of no importance, it can be attended 
to in little time at most. However, the more real 
the issue and the more important the values in- 
volved, the longer the time necessary to impress 
its message on our understanding. Many modern 
novels are a case in point. They seem to pour out 
from our printing presses in varied volume. They 
create a little stir and then are soon forgotten. 
The classics have withstood the test. A friend 


Justin Martyr, also called Justin the Philosopher, was a 
famous Christian Apologist of the second century. His 
writings were a defense of the Christian faith. He was 
put to death at Rome about 165. 











once said, “Every time a new novel comes across 
my desk, I go back and read a classic.” 

The same is true with growing things. One can 
grow a squash in a very few weeks at certain 
seasons of the year, but it takes a lifetime to make 
a life. It takes time and lots of it to develop any- 
thing worth while. The Bible itself is a product of 
development over a period of time. This develop- 
ment was one of careful, inspired leadership. 

The New Testament was slow in developing. 
It was not that the writing was slow in being set 
down, but that the need for a new Scripture was 
not felt and when there was a felt need, there was 
difficulty in getting common agreement on which 
writings should be included. It was not until the 
year 367 that there was agreement on the number 
of books to be included in the New Testament. 
The number was twenty-seven although they 
were arranged in different order than in our 
Bible. By the end of the second century, however, 
the expression “New Testament,” or “New Cove- 
nant,” had been coined. It was in common usage 
by the year 200. 

Begin the session today with the following 
question and statement: “Suppose you had to pick 
out the best twenty-five books published in the 
United States during the past half century! How 
would you go about it? Would you trust your own 
knowledge, or would you seek the advice of a 
panel of experts? The chances are the more well- 
known people that agree on the choices, the more 
widespread would be the acceptance of the final 
results. Then perhaps after selecting the list it 
might be tentatively published and then time and 
the criticisms of others might add or subtract from 
the list. In this way general agreement on a list 
might be brought to pass.” 


I. Sifting the Manuscripts 


The New Testament tells a story. It is the mes- 
sage of repent, believe, and follow. This is the 
gospel on which the Church was founded and it 
was in the telling of this vital story and in the 
spreading of the Christian faith and fellowship 
that the New Testament came to be written. It 
took more than three and a half centuries for gen- 
eral agreement on the books to be included in the 
New Testament. Repeated usage was one criterion 
for selection and all were included because of the 
particular value of the writing not only for their 
day, but for every age. 

A. Have someone read Hebrews 1:1-2. The 
gospel of Christ is a new beginning. It has in- 
troduced a new age. Through Christ men were 
brought into a new relation with God. Pherigo 
calls attention to chapter 9 of Hebrews as a good 
example of how Jesus ushered in the New Cove- 
nant. Particularly recommend the entire “Letter 
to the Hebrews” to your class. The principal ob- 
ject of the writer is to show the superiority of 
Christianity to any other religion. 

B. How are the Scriptures as arranged by 
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Irenaeus like our Bible today? How different 
(see Adult Student)? The city of Alexandria 
held a very important place in Christianity at 
the end of the second century. Both the Jews and 
Christians there were more liberal than elsewhere. 
As a result, the Christians of Alexandria were 
more inclusive than the Christians of Rome with 
respect to the books which they regarded as 
making up the New Testament. Who was Clement 
(see student material) ? What writings does he 
include in his collection? What distinction does 
the New Testament used by Tertullian have? How 
do the writings included by him in the New 
Testament differ from those included by Clement? 
What books were fully accepted by the Syrian 
Christians (see Adult Student) ? 

C. No scholar gave more attention to the mat- 
ter of what books should be included in the New 
Testament than did Origen, Clement’s successor 
as head of the Christian school of Alexandria. 
He formulated two lists of books, those which 
were “acknowledged,” and those which were 
“disputed.” By “acknowledged” he meant those 
he understood to be generally accepted by every- 
body. There were twenty-two writings in this list. 
By “disputed” he meant books which he himself 
accepted but many others did not. There were 
seven of these. Mention some of the acknowledged 
books as well as some of the disputed ones (see 
student material). Which one of the twenty-two 
acknowledged books does he include with some 
reservations? Why (see Adult Student) ? Pherigo 
lists the acknowledged books. Origen’s disputed 
books were James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, 
Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas. Which 
ones of these are now included and which ex- 
cluded? Why do you think he included Revela- 
tion? Have someone read Revelation 22:10, 
18-19. Do these verses help explain why this book 
is included in the New Testament? Of Origen’s 
twenty-nine books, twenty-seven are the books of 
the canonical New Testament in our Bible today, 
though in a different sequence. 


II. Temptation to Discard the Old 


Whenever something new comes along, there 
are always those who advocate the dropping of 
the old and the trying of the new. No one of us 
wants to be too slow to make changes and this 
we must do constantly because we live in a dy- 
namic society and not a static one. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing wrong with the old just because 
it has been around awhile and there is nothing 
particularly mandatory about using the new just 
because it is new. The newness of it may attract, 
but before we go head over heels for it, we should 
carefully examine it for its worth. These three 
attitudes—that of rushing headlong toward the 
new, that of sticking to the old, and that of con- 
servative liberalism (weighing the new and the 
old)—were seen among the early Christians in 
their approach to what books should or should not 
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“Four Roman Church Fathers,” as portrayed by the artist, Francesco Sacchi. Pope Gregory the Great, Augustine, 
Jerome, and Ambrose made important contributions to the development of the Christian Church. 


be included in the New Testament. Each attitude 
had its ardent supporters. 

A. Marcion and his followers favored the aban- 
donment of the Old Testament. Why keep the 
Old Covenant when God has written a new one? 
How does your class feel about this attitude? 
Some will probably agree with Marcion. Others 
will disagree. Do not leave this question until you 
have presented and discussed the great values of 
the Old Testament to Christians (see Adult Stu- 
dent). 

B. Pherigo tells us that the “main body of 
Christians” did not go along with Marcion and 
his followers. Why (see student material) ? 
Pherigo mentions two values of the Old Testa- 
ment for the early Christians as well as for us 
today. One of the great inspirations that come 
from the Old Testament is an added faith in God’s 
providential guidance. Pherigo’s second value 
may be hard for some to understand, particularly 
those who do not favor tradition or honor the old. 
Point out why it was so important to the early 
Christians (see student material). How is this 


attitude of importance in compiling the books of 
the New Testament? 

At the same time the New Testament was tak- 
ing shape, the question of the Old Testament 
canon was being discussed. At that time more 
than our present thirty-nine books were included 
in the Old Testament. What is the basis of their 
selection (see Adult Student)? All the books of 
the Old Testament were in existence by the mid- 
dle of the second century B.c. Beginning in 285 
B.C., the Jewish Sacred Scriptures were translated 
into Greek. This was called the Septuagint (see 
lesson for October 4). 

C. What books does Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 
include in his list of Old Testament writings? 
Clement’s list is larger. Mention some he included 
which are not found in our Old Testament. How 
does Origen’s list compare with our Old Testa- 
ment? The problem of the early Christians was 
not only to decide which of the newer writings 
were to be included in the New Testament but, 
in the light of the New Covenant, which of the 
older writings were inspired and most meaningful. 
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D. By what date did the indecision as to the 
choice of books finally disappear (see Adult Stu- 
dent) ? Upon what basis was the inclusion in both 
the Old and New Testaments made? In the year 
367 a letter was written by Bishop Athanasius of 
Alexandria and the books he enumerates as mak- 
ing up the inspired Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment are the twenty-seven books as we know 
them, although he lists them in a different se- 
quence. What variance is there in his Old Testa- 
ment list from ours (see student material) ? 

E. Pherigo raises several questions: “How were 
certain books accepted and certain others re- 
jected? What were the standards? Who made the 
decisions?” He answers these in the student mate- 
rial. Time should be allowed for discussion on 
these points as they are the summary points for 
this and last week’s lesson. Stress the fact that it 
was the people “who really shaped the New 
Testament.” There was no autocratic decree mak- 
ing its acceptance mandatory. The Church ac- 
cepted the mandate of the people. Is not the Bible 
more valuable to us because of this manner in 
which it came into being? People, no better and 
no worse than you and I, selected the books which 
“feed their souls.” 

F. What is the Vulgate (see student material) ? 
In this translation, the list of New Testament 
books of Athanasius is included as given and there 
is only a slight change in the Old Testament list. 
What effect did this translation have? How does 
our present Bible compare with it (see Adult 
Student) ? 

G. Close the class session on the thought in- 
cluded in Pherigo’s last two paragraphs in Adult 
Student. The books of the Bible were selected 
according to a rule, but the rule becomes the 
basis of judgment of all of life. Hence it is that 
the Christian life is the free life because it is dis- 
ciplined. 


Oct. 25: BOOKS THAT FAILED TO 
GET IN 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


By J. Minton Batten 


Through centuries the church-wide Christian 
consciousness conducted a sifting process which 
gradually selected the Christian documents which 
were included in the New Testament. Some books 
won speedy recognition. Others were approved 
after centuries of doubt and debate. Several docu- 
ments gained temporary acceptance in various 
parts of the church and were later rejected. These 
books are available for study. The more important 
rejected books can be read in any edition of The 
Apostolic Fathers. They have some value as re- 
flecting church life of the times. But any reader 
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who compares them with the canonical books 
of the New Testament will soon discover that 
they are decidely inferior in their presentation of 
the genius and spirit of the Christian movement. 


CLEMENT’S LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS 


This letter, written about a.p. 97, is the earliest 
and one of the most interesting of the rejected 
books. Though the author’s name does not occur 
in the text, there is convincing evidence that it 
was written by Clement, a leader of the church 
in the capital city of the Empire and probably 
one of the early bishops of Rome. He wrote the 
letter as the representative of the Roman congre- 
gation and makes no claims for the acceptance of 
his message because he was bishop of Rome. 

The letter was well known and highly valued 
in the early Church, being read in churches and 
regarded by many as authoritative Scripture. Its 
text is included in the fifth-century Alexandrian 
Codex of the Bible. Irenaeus described it as “most 
important.” Eusebius referred to it as “magnifi- 
cent.” Any modern reader will probably have less 
enthusiasm in appraising its value. 

The letter was written for the purpose of 
settling a controversy between laity and clergy in 
the church at Corinth. It provides interesting in- 
formation about Christian life, organization, be- 
liefs, and practices at the end of the first century. 
It contains prayers of rare beauty which may have 
been quoted from a liturgy used by the church at 
Rome. Clement combines instructive advice about 
Christian conduct and co-operation with discus- 
sions of Christian beliefs. These discussions are 
interlarded with indiscriminate borrowings from 
current myths and superstitions. For example, he 
attempts to encourage belief in the Resurrection 
by citing as fact the fable of the phoenix, a 
mythical bird which regenerates itself every five 
hundred years. No wonder this book lost its place 
in the authoritative canon of Christian documents! 


THE DIDACHE, OR TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES 


Christians of the second century were still con- 
cerned about the relationship between Christian- 
ity and Judaism. The prevailing sentiment ac- 
cepted Paul’s thesis that the Christian is fully 
emancipated from Jewish Law. But Judaic tradi- 
tions remained strong in certain sections of the 
church, particularly in Syria and Egypt. The 
Didache, probably written at Alexandria about 
150, is an instruction manual prepared for use by 
church officers and candidates for admission to 
church membership. Its author combines Jewish 
moral precepts with Christian teaching about 
baptism, fasting, prayer, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the second coming of Christ. The first six chapters, 
entitled “The Two Ways,” were probably bor- 
rowed from a Jewish tract describing the way of 
light and the way of darkness. The remaining sec- 
tions describe Christian beliefs and practices 
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when the church was making hesitant steps to- 
ward defining fixed patterns of worship and in- 
struction. 


THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS 


This document is an anti-Jewish tract, probably 
written at Alexandria about 130. It was long 
and seriously considered for possible inclusion in 
the New Testament. Clement of Alexandria re- 
garded it as an apostolic work and wrote a com- 
mentary on it. Its text is included in the Sinaitic 
Codex, one of the oldest biblical manuscripts. This 
indicates that it was once read in some of the 
churches as a part of Scripture. 

The author attempted to settle the problem of 
the relationship of Christianity and Judaism by 
making a vigorous attack on Judaism. He accepts 
the Old Testament, but steadfastly maintains the 
thesis that it belongs only to Christians. In reality 
the Christians rather than the Jews are the bene- 
ficiaries of the promises of God as given in the 
ancient Scriptures. He thinks that circumcision 
and Jewish sacrificial and ceremonial institutions 
were developed at the instigation of the Evil One. 
However, he accepts the moral precepts of the 
Old Testament and, like the author of the Didache, 
quotes the Jewish tract on “The Two Ways.” 

The writer of the Epistle of Barnabas resorts to 
a ridiculous use of allegory in interpreting the Old 
Testament to suit his theories. Indeed, his book 
abounds in the most extreme examples of the 
misuse of the allegorical method that can be 
found in the entire history of biblical interpreta- 
tion. For example, he refers to the 318 servants of 
Abraham (Genesis 17: 26-27; 14:14) and recalling 
the fact that the number 318 is expressed by the 
Greek letters IHT, he says: 

“For the Scripture saith: ‘Abraham circumcised 
eighteen and three hundred men of his house- 
hold.’ What, then, was the knowledge given to him 
in this? Learn that he says the eighteen first and 
then, making a space, the three hundred. The 
eighteen are the Iota, ten, and the Eta, eight; and 
you have here the name of Jesus. And because 
the cross was to express grace in the letter Tau, 
he says also, three hundred. He discloses Jesus in 
the two letters, and the cross in one. He knows 
this who has put within us the engrafted gift of 
his teaching. No one has learned from me a more 
excellent piece of knowledge, but I know that ye 
are worthy.” 

Such perverted employment of the allegorical 
method has encouraged the misuse of the Bible 
through the centuries. Certainly the wisdom of 
the early Church is evidenced in its ultimate 
decision to exclude this book from the canon. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS 


This is one of the longest documents once 
considered for inclusion in the canon and later 
rejected. It was written at Rome, probably about 
the year 150. The book is an early Christian 


allegory, a prototype of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. For a time it enjoyed widespread popularity, 
being frequently read in churches. Irenaeus 
quotes it as “Scripture.” Clement of Alexandria 
repeatedly referred to it as an inspired book. 
But the Muratorian Canon and Tertullian ques- 
tion its right to a place in the canon. 

Though this allegory is oppressively dull, it 
furnishes valuable information about Roman 
Christianity and its increasing emphasis on legal- 
ism and institutionalism. Even a casual reader of 
its dreary contents will develop a new respect for 
the wisdom of those who decided to exclude it 
from the canon. 


APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, EPISTLES, 
APOCALYPSES 


In addition to the documents mentioned above 
as seriously considered for inclusion in the canon, 
there was a mass of other literature circulating 
among the Christians of the second and third cen- 
turies. Some of this literature, such as the Letters 
of Ignatius and the Epistle to Diognetus, give 
vivid and instructive pictures of contemporary 
Christian life. The authors of these writings were 
not seeking to gain a place for their books in the 
emerging Christian canon. 

But other writers produced books which were 
designed to win authoritative recognition. Some 
were deliberate forgeries made in efforts to propa- 
gate various heretical ideas. Many were written 
in obvious imitation of accepted Christian books. 
Others represent imaginative attempts to fill in 
seeming gaps left in the New Testament records. 
Many are religious novels which were intended 
to link together disconnected phases in the biogra- 
phy of Jesus and the history of early Christianity. 
Eusebius held that some of these books were 
worse than spurious and that they should be set 
aside “as altogether worthless and impious.” How- 
ever, the remnants of this literature make inter- 
esting reading material. Like the books of the 
New Testament, this apocryphal literature may 
be classified in four categories: gospels, acts, 
epistles, and apocalypses or visions. 

There were about fifty apocryphal gospels cir- 
culating in the early Church. Most of these are 
known only by name or fragmentary quotations. 
They fall into four major classifications. Some of 
the apocryphal gospels, like the Gospel of Cerin- 
thus, were written to propagate various forms of 
heretical teaching. Some, like the Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary and the History of Joseph the 
Carpenter, seek to impart more detailed informa- 
tion about the circumstances attending the birth 
of Jesus. Others, like the Gospel of Thomas, re- 
cord fantastic stories about the childhood of Jesus. 
Others, like the Gospel of Nicodemus, narrate in 
detailed form the story of the passion of Jesus and 
his mysterious three-day stay in Hades. No one 
of these apocryphal gospels adds a single depend- 
able fact to the record of the life of Jesus as 
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contained in the four Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment canon. 

Writers, motivated either by the desire to satisfy 
natural curiosity or to spread heretical opinions, 
produced numerous books which were modeled 
after the pattern of the Acts of the Apostles. In 
the list of the apocryphal acts, the titles most 
often mentioned were the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, Acts of Peter and Paul, Acts of Thomas, 
and the Martyrdom of Bartholomew. At least a 
dozen similar titles are mentioned in the litera- 
ture of the first three centuries of the Christian 
movement. 

Among the numerous apocryphal epistles the 
most interesting must have been the supposed 
correspondence between Paul and the Roman 
Stoic philosopher Seneca, with six letters by Paul 
and eight by Seneca. This fictitious correspond- 
ence is mentioned both by Jerome and Augustine. 
Other apocryphal letters circulated under such 
titles as Paul’s Third Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the Epistles of Mary, the Epistles of Peter to 
James, etc. 

In the list of apocryphal apocalypses or vision 
books, there were such titles as the apocalypses 
of John, Peter, Paul, Thomas, Stephen, and Mary. 
Of these, the Apocalypse of Paul must have been 
especially interesting because it professed to be 
Paul’s detailed report on the temporary rapture 
which he experienced in paradise (2 Corinthians 
12: 2-4). 

Any comparative study of the book of the New 
Testament and these competing types of literature 
will reveal the superiority of the documents 
selected for inclusion in the canon. The New 
Testament writings have a distinctive spiritual 
quality that cannot be found in any of the other 
books which circulated among the early Chris- 
tians. This fact supports the conviction, held in 
common by Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant Christians, that the early Church 
was guided by right reason and the help of the 
Holy Spirit in the selection and final determina- 
tion of the canon of the Christian Scriptures. 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


The Old Testament had certain noncanonical 
books, known as the Apocrypha, in the first 
Christian centuries. The New Testament also had 
apocryphal books, called ecclesiastical or non- 
canonical. The churches thought that some of the 
early Christian writings were all right for reading 
in the worship services or in the synagogues, 
but they were not recognized as being equal to 
certain other writings. 

The oral telling would not supply the needs 
of a church which every year was spreading. The 
eyewitnesses were becoming fewer and fewer too 
as time passed. The preachers and teachers needed 
something more permanent and definite to guide 
them in their work. Moreover, the Old Testament 
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had preserved in writing the events of history 
and the early Christians naturally wanted to 
record the most important event in all of history, 
the work of God through his Son, Jesus Christ. 
Thus, for one reason or another, many sought to 
reduce the newer experience to writing. 

Some of these writers who wrote letters to 
different churches were leaders in the early move- 
ment. Many were practical Christians, anxious to 
preserve the truth of Christianity. Not all of these 
writings were based on experience. Some are 
highly imaginative and speculative. Some of these 
appear rather foolish. 

However, on the whole, the writings are as 
good as the ones included in the New Testament. 
The thing to remember about them however is 
that although they were recommended and widely 
read, they were never regarded by the church as 
equal to the writings included. Of what value are 
the excluded books then? They are highly prized 
as a source of collateral information. While many 
of the rejected writings contain material of in- 
terest, nothing of any real value has been lost in 
excluding them. The New Testament, as we have 
it, preserves the best in the early literature of the 
Church. There was by no means unanimity of 
opinion. So far as the Gospels were concerned, 
our present four held undisputed sway, but there 
was disagreement on some of the other writings. 

You might begin your discussion with this 
statement. “Uniformity does not arise overnight. 
When there are differences of opinion, time is 
needed to reach a consensus. It was hard to get 
complete agreement as to just which scripture had 
been inspired and which had not. When the 
writings began to emerge, selection was made 
first by individual Christians. Later it became the 
judgment of organized Christians as to which 
books were of value, that is, were or were not to 
be read in the churches. 

“What of the books which were excluded? 
Three views were held in the early Church con- 
cerning them. Most Christians held them to be 
canonical and therefore authoritative, but some 
considered them to be noncanonical and of no 
worth. Still others took a middle-ground point of 
view. They considered these books to be on a 
lower plane than the other books of the Bible, but 
at the same time, they were good and useful 
books. That is why they were called ‘ecclesiastical’ 
books. This meant that they were of real value for 
moral and religious instruction and might be 
read profitably in the church services. Some 
Protestant bodies still hold this view.” 


I. Not on the Approved List 


When we speak of the Bible, we are referring 
to our Bible—the one we use. There are many 
different Bibles used by. the different Christian 
bodies. There is no such thing as a Christian Bible 
with uniform contents. Both the Roman Catholics 
and the Orthodox Greek Catholics have Bibles 
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of their own which differ. The Protestant Bible 
differs from each of these and within the Protes- 
tant groups the contents of the Bible differs. Some 
Bibles have the thirty-nine Old Testament and 
twenty-seven New Testament books such as ours, 
others include the Apocrypha, the rejected books. 

A. What is the meaning of the “Apocrypha” 
(see Adult Student)? Why are these books not 
included in the Bible? Distinguish between the 
two classes of apocryphal writings as mentioned 
by Pherigo. Upon what basis had writings been 
selected for inclusion in the New Covenant (see 
student material) ? 

B. Pherigo mentions Clement I as “fone of the 
important rejected books.” By whom and to 
whom was it written? With what was it con- 
cerned? Point out the fact that it was accepted 
by some and rejected by others. In both groups, 
however, it was considered of great value and 
was read in the services. Have someone read one, 
or both, of the passages quoted from the writing 
by Pherigo. Note its beauty. Suppose you did not 
know its source, does it sound like it might have 
come from the Bible? 

C. What is the Didache (see student material) ? 
What use was probably made of it? Call attention 
to its two parts and the content of each. Note 
the teaching in the excerpt from the “Way of 
Life” section. Is the teaching here good philosophy 
for our day? The “how” of baptism is also related 
in detail. Note that pouring is recognized as a 
legitimate form of baptism in addition to immer- 
sion. The blessing in the baptism service is the 
same as we use in our church today. The minister 
says, “I baptize thee in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

D. Why was the Epistle of Barnabas rejected 
(see Adult Student)? Has modern scholarship 
supported this contention? What is the nature of 
the epistle (see student material) ? Why was it 
written? Pherigo hazards a personal opinion as 
to why it was rejected. Do you think this is a logi- 
cal ground for exclusion? The class may be 
divided in their opinions. Explain how Barnabas 
gives a slightly different interpretation to the Old 
Testament. Use the food laws as quoted in Adult 
Student from Barnabas as the basis for this dis- 
cussion. Is such an interpretation helpful? 

E. Why was the Shepherd of Hermas rejected 
(see student material)? Was it ever considered 
as inspired literature? Pherigo compares its form 
to that of apocalypse. Note we are talking about 
Apocrypha, the rejected books. An apocalypse is 
a writing using symbols and often seeking to por- 
tray a message that only those who know its 
“code” will understand. What is the main teach- 
ing of the Shepherd of Hermas? How does the 
teaching of this book differ from the belief of 
many of that day (see Adult Student)? Have 
someone read the section from the writing on 
sharing. Does his idea make sense today? 





Land 


By EDITH SHAW BUTLER 


Look Across the 


Now witch-hazel blossoms 
In October woods; 

Bustling ant and squirrel 
Store their winter goods. 


In the vivid swamplands 
Alderberries gleam. 
Distances are hazy, 
Purple mountains dream. 


From the wayside grasses 
Hidden crickets sing. 
Farms and fields are busy 
With the harvesting. 


Yellow leaves are falling 

To their forest bed; 
Woodland trails are waiting 
Strewn with brown and red. 


Climb an autumn hillside, 
Look across the land; 

Who can doubt the guidance 
Of a Mighty Hand! 











II. Spurious Writings 


In the early days of the Christian Church some 
books were written under an assumed name. 
Still others were invented by heretics to favor 
their views. This is why in certain sections of the 
early Church caution was suggested by certain 
leaders against the reading of the apocryphal 
books. Even though many of these books no 
longer have any defenders as to their genuine- 
ness, they are not without their values to the 
biblical student, and have been studied with suc- 
cess to illustrate the style and language of the 
genuine books, to which they bear a close analogy. 

A. How do the literary forgeries of the early 
Church differ from such forgeries today? Point 
out the fact that an author then wrote material 
and, to give it authenticity and value, he would 
place the name of an outstanding person as the 
author. Now such forgeries would be to steal the 
writing and attribute it to ourselves. We call this 
plagiarism. We still have the other type too, how- 
ever. Why was the literary forgery of the early 
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“Tuther and His Colleagues Translating the Bible,’”’ by P. A. La Bauchere. The translation was begun in De- 
cember, 1521, after Luther had gone in exile to Wartburg Castle, following his condemnation at the Diet of 
Worms. See page 44 for more on Luther and Reformation Day. (Three Lions Photo.) 


Christian Church not altogether condemned (see 
Adult Student) ? 

B. Paul faces the problem of such forgeries 
(see 2 Thessalonians 2:2). Have your class com- 
pare 1 Corinthians 16:21, Colossians 4:18, and 
Galatians 6:11. What do these passages have in 
common? Was Paul an alarmist about this prob- 
lem (see student material) ? Why do you think so 
much of this type of writing appeared? Pherigo 
lists a vast number of such productions. He gives 
quotations from the Gospel of the Hebrews, a 
very popular early gospel. 

C. With whom was the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians particularly popular (see Adult Stu- 
dent)? Who were these people? How does this 
book differ principally from the four Gospels in 
our Bible? What is another name given to the 
Gospel of Nicodemus (see student material) ? 
Describe its two parts to the class. Note the in- 
teresting incident reported in this gospel and not 
found in our Bible (quoted in Adult Student). 

D. Since so little was known of Jesus’ youth, 
many of the writings sought to make up for this 
lack and many writers let their imagination go 
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and, with few available facts, tried to piece to- 
gether the background. The result was that many 
of the stories told and written are utterly ridicu- 
lous. An example is to be found in the Gospel of 
Thomas. The stories in this Gospel describe a god 
of magic and hocus-pocus rather than a Christ 
of love. 

E. With what is the Acts of Paul concerned 
(see student material) ? Note the description of 
Paul in the verses quoted in Adult Student. 
Another popular book was the Apocalypse of 
Peter. How does this writing compare with the 
Apocalypse of John (Revelation)? How does 
the author picture the heavenly life (see quoted 
verses in Adult Student from the Apocalypse) ? 
The writer also describes hell as a place of tor- 
ture where each person is punished according to 
his sins. 

F. In the Bible readings for the week we have 
letters, like the Pauline collection, of three kinds: 
general, church, and personal. First John is gen- 
eral, 2 John is church, and 3 John is personal. 
What is Pherigo’s judgment on the books left out 
of the Bible (see student material)? Of what 
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value are the omitted books? What caution should 
be used in working with these books? What does 
Pherigo call these writings of the early Chris- 
tians? Why, in the last analysis, do you think 
these and other similar books were left out of 
our Bible? 

Close your discussion with the four questions 
listed at the end of the student material. 


Next Month 


The last five lessons in Unit 1, “The Early 
Church and the Bible,” will feature the back- 
ground leading up to the formation of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and some of the early 
practices of this organization. 

It will be interesting to note how the found- 
ing fathers of the Church, such as Origen, in- 
terpreted the Bible and how their ideas were 
sometimes twisted by later Roman Catholic 
clergymen to suit their own purposes. 





Within Our Power, by Raymond B. Fosdick; 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1952. 114 
pages. $1.75. 


REVIEWED BY FRANK D. SLUTZ 


Here is a timely book with an arresting sub- 
title, “Perspective for a Time of Peril.” It is a 
book rich in wholesome, open-eyed, courageous 
thinking. 

Mr. Fosdick asserts and gathers evidence to 
support his assertion that this is surely not the 
moment for which the whole past has lived, but 
rather a time for the renewal life. He points out 
the truth that it is a part of the American charac- 
ter to consider nothing as desperate; that human 
intelligence is equal to the task of mastering any 
crisis that may arise. 

This little book calls on us to learn to live 
rationally in the presence of any and every im- 
pending catastrophe. We cease such rational living 
when we let fear make us panicky. Men who 
believe deeply in a great cause to which they are 
dedicated are the best equipped to conquer fear. 
Democracy is such a great cause! 

Democracy is by its very nature dedicated to 
growth and to experimentation, and democracy 
must welcome constructive, thoughtful criticism. 
If democracy stifles criticism because of its fear 
of communism it becomes totalitarian itself. The 
best answer democracy can make to the threat of 
communism is to improve itself and its social 
contribution until it completely outstrips the 
promises of communism. 

We need a vocabulary that contains more words 
that deal with concepts related to social adapta- 


For Thoughtful Reading 


The beginning of monasticism, how it de- 
veloped from the hermit stage to the military- 
type organization we know today, is the subject 
of the November 8 lesson. Early monks such as 
Anthony and Basil of the East helped improve 
the order of monasticism. 

The formation of Christian creeds will be 
studied in the November 15 lesson. These an- 
cient creeds have passed to present-day Chris- 
tians with scarcely a word altered. Special at- 
tention is given to the Nicene Creed and its 
scriptural basis. 

Augustine was one of the most influential of 
the early Church Fathers. His interpretation 
of the Bible helped to set the scene for Pope 
Leo I. Leo was known as the first pope be- 
cause he interpreted the Bible to greatly 
strengthen the papacy. Augustine and Leo I 
are featured in the November 22 and 29 lessons, 
respectively. 





tion and adjustment. Our choice is not between 
a frightened retreat to war and a policy of sense- 
less appeasement with totalitarianism. We must 
and can find an excellent middle ground. 

We speak incorrectly if we call this the atomic 
age. It is much more than that. It is an age of 
revolution, of stupendous gains in technology, of 
immense social change. In such an age we shall 
not be saved by making more gadgets or by an 
increase in our exports but by a vital faith. 

The idea that this world is one world, a unit, 
is true realism. We have all too many cynics who 
want to be known as realists. It is a fact that 
for the first time in history a foundation for world 
co-operation has been built by technology, by 
medicine, by the elimination of distance, by in- 
stantaneous communication. 

Lately we have been living so violently through 
two world wars that the spirit of violence sticks 
in our minds. We want to strike out at somebody! 
We worship force! This spirit of violence must be 
overcome in the individual citizen. 

Our age has been the age of the search for 
truth. We have conquered malaria, yellow fever; 
we have mastered the air; we have discovered 
the secret of the atom. We must extend our 
search for truth to include the achievement of 
world co-operation. 

This book is a thrilling invitation to use the 
peril of today for the making of a new era. 


Reviewer 


Frank D. Slutz is an educational counselor and 
consultant of Dayton, Ohio. He serves as a mem- 
ber of the Curriculum Committee of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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Unit I: 
Foundation Principles 


for a Better World 


TEACHING PLANS by Edwin T. Randall 


The pupils’ material for the International Les- 
son Series is published in current issues of Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

The writer of these teaching plans is a staff 
member of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

The Scripture selections for October 4 are 
Genesis 1:24-31; Isaiah 35; 42:5-9; Mark 1:14-15; 
Luke 4:16-21; John 3:16-18; Revelation 21:1-5. 


Oct. 4: What Kind of World Could 
God Approve? 


What kind of world do we want? There is a 
question that occupies quite a bit of the thinking 
of the American people. It was a large part of the 
presidential campaign last year. I suppose there 
is a great deal of agreement about the answer. 
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“We want a world in which we can live at peace! 
That would express the thought of many of our 
citizens. 

Each individual has his own idea of what he 
means by peace, but there’s also considerable 
agreement about that also. It would be a world 
quite a bit as it was before World War I. There’s 
a chance for every American boy to be president 
or to “make his fortune.” We want to be free, of 
course. And we want other people to let us alone. 
Of course we will have to have our standards 
of living maintained, by whatever means may be 
necessary. We would like to be sure that if war 
does come (and we hope it won’t!) that it will 
be fought across somebody else’s farms and cities. 

Almost without realizing it, we are thinking 
of the kind of world we want in terms of our 
possessions and our desires—and without much 
attention to what might happen, or is already 
happening to the millions of other people in it. 
Too many people try to build the kind of world 
they want without stopping to ask themselves 
what kind of world God wants. 

Now and then I get hold of a complicated gadget 
and start to see how it works. Too often I find 
myself in trouble and then my wife—who knows 
my habits—is likely to suggest very kindly, “How 
about reading the directions. Maybe the man who 
made it knows how it ought to work.” Usually, 
I find that when I take a careful look at the 
directions the problems are solvable. 

That’s a good approach to what might be dis- 
covered to be the foundation principles for a bet- 
ter world. God made it and has not left us without 
careful instructions about how to get the best re- 
sults from using it. We are certain to make a 
ghastly mess of the whole thing unless we study 
the instructions and use them. The whole proposi- 
tion is so vast and terribly complicated that we 
won’t get a thing out of it we should really like 
to have unless we take a great deal more care in 
the future than we have in the past. 

So we have a series of three lessons to consider 
these foundation principles of the kind of world 
which God could approve. It ought to be easy for 
us to realize in this atomic age that it will either 
be the kind of world God wants it to be or it 
won’t be a world at all. As Albert Einstein has 
said, “Science has now made it possible for us to 
destroy all life on the earth.” 

So we turn to the Bible. You will see that each 
lesson is based not on a single Bible passage but 
upon what you might call a panoramic view, with 
verses from various places so chosen as to repre- 
sent the total picture which the Bible presents. 
As we study, you may be amazed that the Bible 
picture, written over a stretch of hundreds of 
years, gives us a clear picture of what God ex- 
pects and of what we must do. 


I. God began to make a good world and gave 
creative responsibility to man. 
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. Isaiah, in a dark world, saw beauty and hope. 

III. Jesus declared the fulfillment of God’s crea- 
tive hope was at hand. 

IV. Jesus’ message was to the poor, the captive, 
the oppressed. 

V. Jesus came that believers and the world God 
loves might be saved. 

VI. John, in his vision, saw that the way of God 

with the world should finally prevail—the 

crown of creation! 


As Redus (Adult Student) points out, we can 
hope for very little indeed unless we seek to fol- 
low the ways and purposes of God. But part of 
God’s purpose is that man shall have a part in 
the creative function, for good or for ill. God gave 
the creative genius to the men who developed the 
atom bomb just as he did to Luther Burbank who 
produced beautiful flowers. 

He took the chance that man might use the 
creative power which God assigned him for de- 
struction and for evil. 

Notice particularly what Ownbey (Wesley 
Quarterly) says about the relation of creativeness 
to both the physical environment of man and the 
growth of spiritual resources. You will see that 
God has been, and still is, deeply concerned that 
men shall have leaders to call them to the highest 
spiritual levels. And Isaiah was one of the greatest 
of such leaders. He lived in times that looked very 
dark for the little Jewish nation. And yet he saw 
the world filled with beauty and loveliness. When 
he looked upon the world he was impressed with 
the greatness and the goodness of God and he was 
filled with hope for the future. 

Stuntz (Wesley Quarterly) puts the new issue 
clearly when he says God’s world is one in which 
people come before things! That is one of the most 
revolutionary statements that could have been 
made. And Jesus made it in the most revolution- 
ary fashion. He was not only interested in people 
—he was, and is, interested in all people. He didn’t 
love people because they were lovable, or because 
they were friendly, or because they were rich or 
witty. Jesus Christ, God’s Son, loved people be- 
cause they were people. He considered that the 
fact one was a human being was sufficient to 
merit his interest and win his love. Any of us can 
love some people. There’s no gain over the purest 
paganism in care and consideration for people 
that leaves any people out. So when Jesus began 
to preach he made it perfectly clear that he was 
interested in all people by saying he had good 
news for those nobody else cared about—the poor. 
He had release for the captives. He brought heal- 
ing for the brokenhearted. 

The Revised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible leaves out the phrase “heal the broken- 
hearted” in the passage Luke 4:16-21. There is 
good reason for this since many of the early manu- 
scripts of Luke do leave this out. But it was a 
part of the original passage in Isaiah which Jesus 


“The Heavenly Jerusalem,” by Gustave Doré. If only 
our world: would reflect the peace and beauty of this 
vision of the Holy City. See Revelation 21:10-15. (Three 
Lions Photo.) 


was quoting and it certainly expressed part of the 
spirit of Jesus both at Nazareth and throughout 
his ministry. 

Stuntz makes it clear to us what this principle 
of Jesus means for the world today. Notice partic- 
ularly the excellent story he tells of how a farm in 
South America was used to glorify God through 
serving men. Redus makes the point that peace is 
the most important issue before the world today. 
Stuntz says that peace can be built not by piling 
up things for ourselves but by helping others less 
fortunate than we to share the good things we 
have so long taken for granted. We might have to 
give up some things that have become precious to 
us in order to help others more quickly find some 
of the “good things of life.” The question is, are we 
willing to accept some such sacrifices in order to 
help make the kind of world God wants? Or 
are we determined to hold on to all that we have 
of possessions and power and privilege whatever 
happens to the rest of the world? This will deter- 
mine our future and, quite probably, the future 
of the world. 

Nowhere is the whole story of God’s relation 
to the world made more clear so briefly as in the 
third chapter of John’s Gospel. We have loved and 
fed our souls upon the sixteenth verse, however, 
so devotedly and so exclusively that we have 
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neglected and even forgotten the one which fol- 
lows. And they belong together. Verse 17 is a 
continuance of the explanation of the opening 
words of verse 16, “God so loved the world.” He 
didn’t send his only Son into the world to snatch 
a few “brands from the burning,” to save a hand- 
ful of specially favored ones from a world so full 
of sin that there was no hope for it. He sent his 
Son “that the world might be saved through him.” 
Read the two verses very carefully together and 
you will see that this is so. 

Where then is all this disputation and problem 
about the “personal gospel” and the “social gos- 
pel”? Well, it certainly never was in the heart and 
mind of Jesus who knew only one gospel, the 
good news to the poor, the captive, the oppressed, 
and the brokenhearted. But it was the good news 
in which the saving of the believing individual 
was almost incidental to the fulfillment of the love 
of God for the world—that the world might be 
saved. This doesn’t mean that the believing in- 
dividual becomes saved as he works to save the 
world—a form of the old heresy of “good works.” 
But it does mean that if anyone is saved he will 
be hard at work to save the world. And if there 
is anything about a man which might lead you to 
believe he is saved, yet he is not busy about sav- 
ing the world God loves, you may be reasonably 
sure there is a mistake somewhere. Because the 
simple fact is that God saves people who believe 
on the Son as a part of God’s program to save the 
world he loves. And to save that world, you and I 
must concern ourselves with every need of the 
needy everywhere. 

There’s the story of the rich man, all absorbed 
in his own importance, making an ocean voyage 


with his little son. Wandering about the ship the 
boy made a startling discovery and ran to his 
father with the news, “Oh, father, the ship is on 
fire. What will we do?” 

“Let it burn, son,” the father answered, ‘and 
don’t worry about it. It isn’t ours, you know!” 

The lesson writers emphasize that the basic 
problem of our world is the question of peace. 
One way—what Christian people believe is the 
way—to peace is to build a world of brotherhood 
in which there are no oppressed or underpriv- 
ileged people. This is the vision of Revelation, the 
new heaven and the new earth, planned, however, 
from before the beginning. It was to make such 
a world possible, with the co-operation of free 
men, that God began the whole process of creation 
and made man a responsible partner in the 
process. 

Get some of the facts and figures about the 
depressed areas of the world and ask how these 
conditions concern us. In Asia, the span of life 
is somewhere near thirty years, the daily income 
in pennies instead of dollars. How does this con- 
cern us? What is our interest in promoting land 
reform? How are we concerned with developing 
foreign trade in both directions? How do elections 
in South Africa affect our welfare? Should we be 
leaders in changing the world instead of trying 
to suppress it, as we have often done? 

Read again John 3:16 and 17. How can the 
world be saved while there is bitter poverty so 
widely combined with ignorance and so readily 
aligned with hatred? God made the world for a 
good world and good men and women must 
work with him to make it so, or there will be no 
world at all. 


Oct. 11: What Kind of Men Can God Use? 


The Scripture selections are Jeremiah 31:31-34; 
Matthew 5:1-10; Mark 7:20-23; John 3:3-5; 1 Peter 
1:13-23. 


It is hard for us to separate the world and the 
people in it. God made a certain kind of world in 
order that men might live together in it in a 
particular way. So the kind of men God can use 
are those who have discovered—or who are seek- 
ing—that way. We saw in last week’s lesson the 
kind of world it was made to be. Now we will 
discover that the man who is useful in that world 
will be very closely related to it. 

Once more we turn to the Bible for answers 
to our questions. And once more we find that the 
notes, recorded by men of different natures over 
hundreds of years, nevertheless all go together 
to make a great symphony of love and righteous- 
ness. It is God’s world and men and women who 
are eager to work together with God have been 
found and will be found in every age. 
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You might start this lesson by listing the people 
whom, members of the class believe, God has 
truly used. Do this at the beginning and some in- 
teresting lights will shine upon the list and the 
people wha made it up, as you open the lesson 
to them. 

There are many Bible characters who might be 
named. But unless you are sure it will be difficult 
to get started on this idea, you might say you'll 
start after the close of the Bible times. Perhaps 
some members of the class will know of men like 
Jerome, the most outstanding biblical scholar and 
translator of the early Church. Someone will know 
of men like Augustine and Francis of Assisi. Then 
bring it close to our own times. Quite probably 
(but don’t hesitate to give encouragement if it’s 
needed) someone will think of a little-known in- 
dividual whose life nevertheless shows the real 
presence and grace of God. Some will remember 
from early childhood the influence of Christlike 
characters, perhaps father and mother. 
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One of the advantages of such an opening is 
that you can begin as soon as the first members 
arrive. If you are already engaged in interesting 
conversation when the rest come, there’s a better 
chance they will be on time next Sunday. You 
start with everyone thinking about a point in the 
lesson. You already have their attention and can 
proceed with the lesson. 

And when you have everyone thinking some of 
the people God has quite certainly used from long 
ago right up to the present, turn to the Bible 
lesson for today. Examine it to discover the 
characteristics of such useful persons and check 
them with what you know about your own list. 


I. The New Covenant—inner control 
II. The peculiar characteristics of the happy man 
III. The source of evil is also inner 
IV. The new world God is building calls for a new 
citizen, reborn. 
V. Our goal is to be made holy, through Christ 
through whom we find love for one another 


Years ago the great Scottish preacher, Henry 
Drummond, wrote wisely on spiritual law in the 
physical world and gave an example which can 
be followed with profit. Much of what we can 
learn about the ways of God can be more clearly 
observed in the physical world. Then we can find 
parallels in the spiritual world. Last spring I was 
worried about some of my evergreen bushes. 
They looked perfectly all right, leaves all on and 
bright green. But there were no evidences of 
growth at the tips of the branches as spring came 
along. I know, and you know, if any living thing 
isn’t growing, it is dying. 

Souls are like that, and churches and nations, 
and so on, until you can name most of the things 
that matter in this world of God’s creation. Jere- 
miah recognized that fact and so was not afraid 
to criticize the old covenant which was not being 
very carefully observed by the Jews in his day. 
In simple fact, it never had been too well observed. 
But there were always people working at it and 
growing in spiritual grace until they were ready 
for the next step. And the prophet saw that that 
next step was a covenant, or agreement, that 
would not impose outward controls but an inward 
power. 

As part of his plan, God made man with inner 
controls. Not only does God not compel men’s 
minds; nobody else can, either. The Communists 
are finding out that outward compulsion doesn’t 
make a man a good Communist. So they distrust 
each other. Some of us in this country need to be 
reminded of God’s truth as Jeremiah set it forth, 
that you can’t compel men not to be Communists 
by outward force, either. That’s the other side of 
the shield of freedom that we must always keep 
bright by insisting that men must be really free. 

Now this is the first sharp cut across the fabric 
of the world’s level of thinking. Most of the people 


in the world in Jeremiah’s day worshiped the 
power of force and violence and supposed that 
men’s minds could be controlled by swords and 
spears. Now we think better of ourselves and our 
brothers of every race and we know that men 
have been made so that love and hate and passion 
and tenderness control men’s hearts and minds, 
not prison cells or swords or all the tools of 
violence. And yet the world at large still often 
makes mistakes at this point. 

Jesus describes the kind of man God can use 
with loving carefulness. Perhaps you can present 
this type of personality more clearly by drawing 
a brief picture of the opposite, which represents 
the general expectation of a successful man by 
some common standards. In The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 7, George Buttrick says that the 
opposite of poor in spirit are the proud in spirit. 
The opposite of those who mourn are the light- 
headed, always bent on pleasure. The opposite of 
the meek are the aggressors. The opposite of the 
persecuted are the men who always “play it safe,” 
and compromise. 

As you go on to present each of the Beatitudes, 
so well given by Redus and Ownbey, keep in 
mind that the character being described is not any 
patchwork of even these wonderful characteris- 
tics. Jesus saw the “ideal” person as a happy man 
with a total attitude of mind which can’t be 
described, by listing all its particulars. In fact, 
this type of person cannot be described, but he 
can be recognized, as we recognize him in Jesus 
and in others whom we call “Christlike.” 

Point out that “blessed” does mean “happy,” 
and more. Then pause long enough to make 
another list of who are the happy people. The 
Interpreter’s Bible reports that one round-table 
discussion decided the happy people were “A 
craftsman busy at his task, a mother bathing her 
babe, and a surgeon called at midnight to perform 
a critical operation.” Ask the class if they agree. 


“Christ And Nicodemus,” by Fritz Von Uhde. Christ is 

explaining to Nicodemus that physical birth isn’t enough 

to gain citizenship in God’s world. “You must be born 

—. spiritually. See John 3:1-10. (Photo from Three 
ions. 






























“Jeremiah,” by Eduard von Engerth. Jeremiah rec- 
ognized that the Old Covenant was not being observed 
by the people of his day and was not afraid to proclaim 
a New Covenant; see Jeremiah 31:31-34. (Three Lions 
Photo.) 


The writer in the commentary says “a saint en- 
gaged in his philanthropies and prayers” should 
have been included. Do you agree? Ask the class 
whom they would add. Now compare this list with 
your list of God’s useful people. 

In discussing these characteristics, people often 
want special definitions of the tough ones—like 
“the meek.” Recently in a metropolitan daily a 
widely known clergyman confided to his readers 
that the “meek” Beatitude had always bothered 
him, both because he didn’t like “meek” people 
and he didn’t find that they actually do inherit 
the earth. So he was very happy to find some 
excuse for translating the word as “disciplined.” 

Well, there are a great many people who are 
more willing to spend energy to find ways to 
avoid the difficulties of following Jesus than 
actually attempting to live up to his expectations. 
But we do very poorly by the Lord if we try to 
fit his requirements to our own weaknesses. We 
need rather to add his power to our own limita- 
tions so that by his grace we may indeed achieve 
the seemingly impossible. Every regenerated hu- 
man soul has come to God across barriers of 
seeming impossibilities. This is one of the reasons 
for the presence of Jesus Christ in the world. 
This is one of the reasons why we may expect the 
man of God to work in this very troubled world 
for what we agreed last week was the greatest 
need of the world—peace. 

Apply the principle of growth. Jesus alone lived 
the full reality of such character. But everyone 
who follows him, however far off that following 
may be, can grow in likeness to him, in grace, and 
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in the knowledge of God—and in the happy 
characteristics of meekness, sympathy, mercy, 
purity of heart, effectiveness as a peacemaker, and 
in power to endure persecution without becom- 
ing defeated. 

Outer force can’t prevent evil. It doesn’t work 
that way, either. Ownbey points this out well in 
connection with the passage in Mark. This is the 
negative side, but it is well to keep it in mind. It 
is particularly important now when confused and 
frightened people are trying to comfort them- 
selves with the idea that evil can be restrained by 
outer power. But read again this terrible catalog 
of Mark’s. These evils spring from evil hearts and 
only love, not atomic bombs, can control them. 
Men who are themselves afraid turn easily to fear 
as a weapon for controlling those they fear. But 
fighting fear with fear makes the whole situation 
far more terrible and all are consumed together 
in their own fears. 

This is why the situation calls for a new kind 
of man. Jesus, by and large, did a very great deal 
of talking about this new man. The Beatitudes 
are just one of the descriptions. Jesus tried to tell 
Nicodemus, but he did not understand. Jesus 
himself was puzzled and disturbed that a man so 
learned couldn’t understand. Nicodemus was still 
dazzled with the strange and unexplained miracles 
he had seen; he couldn’t really think in spiritual 
terms. So Jesus put his revolutionary idea into 
one of the clearest of all the statements he made 
about it: “You must be born again.” Physical 
birth into a physical world isn’t enough to admit 
you to citizenship in God’s world, for it is a world 
of spirit and you must become a spiritual being. 
This isn’t forced upon you, or anyone else, even 
though God himself made you with this spiritual 
object in view. But the basic foundations of the 
world God made are spiritual and it takes a 
spiritually aware man to understand that. This, 
Peter’s letter points out, is the achievement of 
Jesus Christ through his death and Resurrection. 

Leave yourself time to bring this lesson to a 
good conclusion. Restate the importance of the 
spiritual life. Make it clear that this spiritually- 
minded, reborn man is the type of person for 
whom God created the universe. Stress the im- 
portance of growth in spiritual power and that 
Jesus was setting before us a goal to be working 
for all our lives. Remind the class that God’s 
expectation for each of us is not that we shall 
seek alone to save ourselves, but that those who 
can be used by God must be dedicated to sharing 
with him and his Son the saving of the world—the 
world God loves, the world for which Christ died. 


A 7 + 


This is the covenant which I will make with 
the house of Israel ..., says the Lorn: I will 
put my law within them, and I will write it upon 
their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.—Jeremiah 31: 33. 
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The Scripture selections are Matthew 5:13-16; 
John 14:12-14; 2 Corinthians 5:14-20; James 1:22; 


* 2:14-18. 


The three lessons of this unit are well planned 
parts of a very important whole. The basic ques- 
tion we set out to answer has been, how can we 
build a better world? First we asked what kind 
of world God could approve. We turned to the 
Bible and found that God could approve a world 
where men live at peace with each other. Then 
we asked what kind of men God could use and 
from the same source discovered that God can use 
men whose interests are sufficiently outside them- 
selves so they can work for the common good and 
for God’s interests rather than their own personal 
desires. Now we are asking how that kind of men 
can work for that kind of world. 

There are some preliminary considerations we 
should have in mind. In the first place, the re- 
deemed people we are talking about are ourselves 
and people just like us. We aren’t arranging plans 
for perfect people in an already perfect world. We 
are seeking for ways in which people with all the 
faults and shortcomings which we have can never- 
theless serve God by working for the kind of 
world he wants. And we are talking about our 
own world, too, not some ideal section of paradise. 
We want to help God build his world right here. 

So once more we have a formidable problem, 
and for any intelligent answer we must turn again 
to the Scriptures. I want to pause just a minute 
with you to consider the importance of this fact. 
You and I could figure things out and have some 
very fine things to say to the class on this theme 
and maybe never even refer to Bible passages. 
But we should never lose sight of the fact that 
one of the very important parts of our task is to 
help the members of the class to be at home with 
the Bible. 

We ought to have this particularly in mind in 
lessons where the text is taken from several places 
in the Bible. It isn’t always easy, but it will be 
rewarding, both for you and me and the members 
of the class, if we can make this lesson an experi- 
ence with the Bible for each of us. Here’s a sug- 
gested outline, based on the Bible passages which 
I hope you will find helpful in making up your 
own outline. 


I. Jesus says the redeemed are salt, light, a city 

on a hill 

II. Jesus promises even greater accomplishments 
through prayer 

III. The new men in Christ, Paul writes to the 
Corinthians, are busy reconciling the world 
to God 

IV. In this task, James points out, faith and works 
are indivisible parts of every redeemed life 
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Oct. 18: How Can Redeemed Men Serve God? 


You might begin this lesson by calling attention 
to the fact that all the Scripture is from the New 
Testament. There were Old Testament passages 
in the first two lessons because men had some 
understanding then both of the kind of world 
God would approve and the kind of men he can 
use. But, fine as the God-seeking men of those 
days were, they could not write with understand- 
ing of how men redeemed through Christ could 
serve God in building that world. 

With Jesus Christ, something came into the 
world to relate men to God that hadn’t been in 
the world before. This has always been difficult 
to understand. But now, in the light of the two 
previous lessons we can see some things more 
clearly. Jesus didn’t come just so you and I could 
avoid the unhappy consequences of our sins. He 
came so that men who were willing to work with 
God might be better workers—so that through 
him the world might be saved. If we do not wish 
to make Jesus’ life and death and Resurrection an 
empty formula, we must live more useful lives for 
his Kingdom than anyone before his coming was 
able te do. I think you may very well begin with 
this solemn and arresting emphasis, because to- 
day’s lesson is full of just such impossibilities. 

Perhaps no one in becoming a follower of Jesus 
intends to make himself conspicuous. But Jesus, 
in these verses in Matthew, is saying that follow- 
ing him makes anyone conspicuous, as salt is, 
either present or absent, or as is a light in a dark 
night, or a city on a hill. 

If you’ve ever been in New England you know 
how beautifully conspicuous are the thousands of 
church spires that rise from among the trees and 
houses of the rock-bound hills. It is as if the peo- 
ple who built the villages were saying, “This is 
what we want you to notice first about our com- 
munity.” Well, it is just so that God places the 
redeemed in the world, as if the Father himself 
were saying to every traveler along the road of 
life, “Here is what I want you to notice first of 
all.” There is no way to avoid this but there is one 
fact which must be kept in mind to avoid the “look 
at me and try to be as good” attitude. When people 
do look at us, it must not be us they see but we, 
like the steeple, must be pointing their eyes on to 
God himself. 

Redus (Adult Student) and Ownbey (Wesley 
Quarterly) point out the various uses of salt. 
Jesus often used such pictures to give meaning to 
that which could not really be understood without 
experience. One thing that always used to bother 
me was how salt could “lose its taste.” Then I read 
that in those days salt was not pure. If it were 
improperly stored, all the real salt could be dis- 
solved out by dampness. How like us today! 

We try all kinds of ways of avoiding the respon- 
sibility for doing even greater things than Jesus 
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The above picture shows Martin Luther defending himself at the Diet of Worms. He had been accused of heresy 
following the posting of the Ninety-five Theses on the door of the castle church in Wittenberg on October 31, 
1517. Protestant churches commemorate this declaration of freedom of religious thought by observing Reforma- 
tion Day on the Sunday nearest October 31. (Religious News Service Photo.) 


did. But look carefully again and yet again at 
these words in Matthew. There is no easy way 
out. And how do we know? Dwight L. Moody said, 
“The world awaits a demonstration of what God 
can do with a life utterly and completely com- 
mitted to him.” That’s still true. Let’s put it this 
way. No man could ever say, “God stopped me 
from doing good when I wanted to.” But everyone 
of us can say, “I stopped God from doing good 
when he wanted to, and needed my help.” 

I suppose we get nowhere by acting as if this 
passage from Paul’s letter to the Corinthians was 
simple to understand. Much of what Paul wrote 
is difficult to understand. But the effort to under- 
stand even what is obscure and difficult has been 
most rewarding. If you and I can get a few people 
to be willing to go to work on Paul until he begins 
to make more sense, we will have accomplished 
something very wonderful. And this is a most 
excellent place to start. 

Use Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly for 
help in understanding these verses, but don’t get 
far away from the words of Paul. It’s important 
to see at first how he declares that it is God’s 
love for us rather than our love for him which 
controls. Even on the human level we know how 
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much moral strength comes from knowing that 
someone really trusts and cares for us. So, since 
all are controlled (or should be) by this great 
love for which Christ died for us, we must regard 
each other no longer in small human terms but in 
God’s way. We are all important to God—not be- 
cause we are so good, but because we can, if we 
will, work with him. And when we work with 
him we can, indeed, accomplish miracles. 

I think Paul is saying here that God, through 
Jesus, has made all the arrangements’for us to be 
friends of Jesus, working with him for his King- 
dom. The only thing that is lacking for this rela- 
tionship, which Paul calls reconciliation, is our 
will. God won’t make us do anything. 

Frank Gulinello of Wareham, Massachusetts, 
put this very well in a sermon I was fortunate 
enough to hear. He said we are like the lights in 
the church building, all wired for electricity. But 
we don’t make any light until the switch is 
turned. The power is there but until it goes 
through us we aren’t very useful. Now God has 
put us in places of usefulness and has arranged 
absolutely everything essential to our usefulness 
—except for our own willingness. You have to 
turn the switch or you will not have the power. 
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But when you do turn the switch, then God 
and you go to work together. I think Paul goes 
even further than this and declares that God is 
tempting us in every possible way to turn the 
switch. This passage reminds me of the great 
poem by Francis Thompson, “The Hound of 
Heaven.” It is the story of how God pursues the 
unreconciled man relentlessly. And yet—we must 
never forget—while God has and always keeps 
the initiative, we are never saved from our sins 
in spite of ourselves. Paul knew that. So he closes 
these verses with the heartfelt appeal, “we be- 
seech you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to 
God.” 

I would like to remind you, too, at this point, 
that you can never afford to forget this function 
as a teacher. Here is a place to beseech the mem- 
bers of the class in behalf to Christ to be recon- 
ciled to God. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of this lesson 
is the last. But if this is true, it is because of long- 
established misunderstanding. You will find a 
great deal of help in Redus and Ownbey on this 
point, and particularly in Stuntz’s story (Wesley 
Quarterly) of a man redeemed to good works. 
But you will want to remind the class that the 
whole controversy is a remnant of the difficulties 
of breaking away from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Luther revolted against an idea of “good 
works” that is quite as revolting to us now as it 
was to him. The idea was that a really good per- 
son gained credit by doing good, might even gain 
enough credit to have a balance left after his own 
salvation was taken care of. So this extra “good- 
ness” of works (called by the church “works of 
supererogation”) was stored up, so to speak, in 
the spiritual vaults of the church and could be 
parceled out by the clergy where it was most 
needed. Luther suspected that how much the 
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needy soul could pay for getting credit for another 
person’s goodness also had something to do with 
the distribution. So Luther called “James” an 
“epistle of straw.” And John Wesley also joined 
the full chorus of awakening Protestantism in 
declaring that salvation could not come by works. 

But some people (just like you and me), eager 
to reduce the cost of eternal life, began to say that 
salvation could come without good works. That is 
a clear denial of the Scriptures, certainly of the 
gospel of Jesus. For Jesus’ whole idea was that, 
when a man is reconciled to God, he begins to 
live so differently he is as conspicuous as a city 
built upon a hill. “Let your light so shine” 
doesn’t mean to be a brilliant conversationalist. 
It means to do such things that men, seeing you, 
will glorify God. Every good act is, at best, but 
a tiny payment on an account we can never 
really pay in anything but love. 

I am sure the whole problem has arisen out 
of misunderstanding because of that early conflict. 
It is really quite simple. If you love a person you 
act differently toward that person. You'll even 
be kinder to his dog! If you love God you'll act 
much differently. Through Christ you will have 
seen the awful cost of sin to God and to the world 
and your life will be one continuous effort to 
reconcile men to God—and to each other. In 
short, you will be the kind of person God wants in 
his world. You will be working, with a sense of 
desperate urgency, that there may be peace in 
that world. 

In these days the whole situation is made more 
clear by the realization that we now have it in 
our power actually to destroy the world God 
made and the only way to avoid that destruction 
is to reconcile men to each other and to God. 
Peace will be one of the by-products that will 
come as the redeemed seek God’s rule and his 
righteousness. 


Bible Teachings Applied to World Problems 


TEACHING PLANS 


The writer of this teaching plan is associate 
secretary of the Division of the Local Church, 
General Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 

The Bible references for October 25 are Isaiah 
9:11-14; Matthew 18:5-6; Romans 13:11-14; James 
4:17. 


Oct. 25: How Can We Abolish 
the Liquor Traffic? 


The teacher will observe that he could make 


by Nathaniel F. Forsyth 


any number of plans for teaching this lesson that 
would achieve the practical ends desired. 

Here is one way that may be suggestive: 

1. You will want to read carefully Moxcey’s 
discussion in Adult Student, and you will want to 
study the Bible interpretations by Carlyon and 
the materials by Chrisman in Wesley Quar- 
terly. This should be done as early as possible to 
give ample time for you to decide what advance 
assignments you will want to make (a) to enlist 
the active participation of the folk who attend and 
(b) to bring to bear on the study the wide ex- 
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perience and good judgment represented in your 
group. Some of your assignments may be to an 
individual. Others may be to small committees of 
two or more persons. 

2. There should be some definite action taken 
by your class. However wide the variety of ex- 
perience of your group, very likely you can do 
something more than just discuss this very im- 
portant problem. 

3. Make a plan for hearing the reports of the 
assignments. Discuss them at sufficient length to 
be sure you get the most out of them. 

4. You will want to decide in advance what 
practical outcomes you think are desirable. Per- 
haps you will want to talk with a small committee 
of two or more persons to get the benefit of their 
judgment. 

The following questions, modified so they will 
meet the interests of your class, may prove stim- 
ulating and suggestive: 

1. What do you think about the desirability of 
the states or the federal government legalizing 
the sale of alcoholic beverages? 

2. Some older members of the group will re- 
member when it was legal for men to carry arms. 
Why was this changed? 

3. It is obviously difficult to enforce the laws 
against theft and murder; it is also difficult to 
enforce laws against the use of alcoholic liquors 
for beverages. Is it desirable to enforce the law, 
though it is difficult, in one case and not in the 
other? 

4. What should churchmen in our community 
do to work for the abolishment of the legalized 
liquor traffic? 

5. What strange circumstances have led some 
thoughtless persons to celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus by the use of alcoholic beverages? 

6. Jesus expressed interest in many ways in 
the worth of persons. How can we do something 
explicit so that, in years to come, men will re- 
member that our class of mature and responsible 
people made a difference in the part that liquor 
came to play in some lives? 

7. Would church-school class parties and pro- 
grams in our church meet some of the needs of 
adults for social and recreational experience? 

8. Is it possible for us to unite our efforts with 
other churches in the community and possibly 
the district and annual conference to work for 
better social and recreational opportunities for 
young people? for the middle-aged? for families? 
for adults? 

9. If one of the main reasons that persons drink 
alcoholic beverages is the lack of appreciation of 
their own worth and the feeling that nobody cares 
about them, how can we work through our com- 
mission on education to make our church and 
church school a more effective instrument for 
Christian living and Christian sobriety? Would 
it help if each teacher visited quarterly each home 
that should be cultivated? 
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As you teach, you may find the following ma- 
terials suggestive along with the teaching re- 
sources provided by Moxcey, Carlyon, and Chris- 
man. 

The widespread use of alcoholic beverages and 
the fact that it has long been one of mankind’s 
basic problems indicate that the roots of the 
liquor traffic are deep in the lives of the nations. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that as you set 
out to teach this lesson no easy solution is possi- 
ble. It is so complicated that we do well, first of 
all, to try to understand it. Why is alcohol so gen- 
erally used as a beverage? What are its real re- 
sults? 

For a multitude of people this is more than a 
matter of academic interest, more than a problem 
in sociology. It is a consuming passion that out- 
weighs everything else in life. For many it is a 
physical reaction calling for more and more al- 
cohol. 

Some wit has remarked that when he drinks it 
makes a new man of him and then that new man 
needs a drink too. It’s altogether too true to be 
funny. 

The outcomes of drinking alcoholic beverages 
vary. 

With some, an occasional social drink doesn’t 
seem to affect living in any very noticeable way. 
There is a fine line here where some say that 
ethical, moral, and religious considerations do 
not matter. But even here the influence on one’s 
mind and body and the influence on one’s children 
and friends may be delayed and not immediately 
apparent. 

Some churchmen drink alcoholic beverages, not 
sensing that their use of alcohol does affect their 
minds and bodies and dulls the impact of their 
Christian witness. More and more it is clear that 
Christians are persons with a mission. They stand 
for more than the current moralities and de- 
cencies. A man’s witness is involved. 

Not all churchmen who drink alcoholic bever- 
ages do physical injury to their wives, but a mem- 
ber of a church I know came home one Saturday 
night under the influence of liquor, and in the 
cold, gray dawn of Sunday morning when he 
sobered up he discovered that he had so beaten 
his wife that her face was maimed for life. He 
hadn’t meant to. But he did. You don’t like stories 
like this. Neither do I. 

Roy L. Smith tells of riding all afternoon on a 
train through Virginia where the scenery was 
beautiful. Across the aisle was a man under the 
influence of liquor. He traveled all afternoon, too, 
through the beautiful countryside, but he didn’t 
know it. Dr. Smith remarks that after he has had 
an experience he wants to remember it. 

Automobile accidents take a heavy toll of life 
and limb. Those who are under the influence of 
alcoholic beverages have their reaction time 
slowed down. They don’t realize it, but they can’t 
think so fast as when their minds are not fogged 
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by liquor. It would be a wholesome thing if lay- 
men who drink could walk with their ministers 
as they perform their duties in hospitals and in 
the conducting of funerals for those who drank 
intoxicating liquors and for those innocent vic- 
tims who suffer daily because of those who do 
drink. It’s morbid to think about such things, you 
say. That’s right. The fact that these are actual 
situations is morbid, not that they are reported. 

It is a terrific thing that happens to a multitude 
of American homes because of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Marriages, to succeed, must be made on the 
basis of a holy contract entered into earnestly and 
honestly by the contracting parties. The use of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage somehow makes 
it less than holy. It dulls the Christian witness of 
those who are involved. That’s why divorce is so 
much less frequent among churchmen than is true 
for the population in general. 

Walk with me as we go down West Madison 
Street in Chicago, for that’s part of the situation 
too. It would be nice if it weren’t, but there it is. 
Or we'll go down the West Madison Street of your 
town or city. We are in the city of homeless men 
and women. You don’t believe it? You didn’t know 
it was like this? The young, the middle-aged, the 
elderly, the dirt, the odors, the hopelessness. You 
didn’t know? Well, there they are by the hun- 
dreds. Some are asleep in doorways. Some sit in 
libraries and hold papers or books before unseeing 
eyes. Some count their pennies before a lodging 
house that offers a bed for fifty cents. What a 
social sore on the life of America! 

It is likely that not one of these people ever set 
out to end here, but here they are. There seems no 
limit to what men will do to other men for a price. 

Those who have cared enough about these men 
and women to study their needs and try to redeem 
them say that many of them came early in life to 
think they had little or no value, that nobody 
cared for them, that nothing was worth living for. 

Sometimes when persons failed they sought 
escape or release from the hardness of a real 
world in drinking. This is part of the picture, too. 
It needs to be understood. 

Social injustices affect multitudes of Americans. 
There are injustices that will continue, as long as 
they exist, to drive men to drink. This is part of 
it, too. Not all, but part. 

Men drink to escape from reality, to come to 
be through an inflamed mind some different or 
stronger or better person. 

Saloons and cocktail bars are generally avail- 
able in most of our states. Men and women sell 
out the bodies and minds of their fellows for a 
price. 

And the government of the United States and 
of most of our states is in partnership with the 
brewers, the distillers, the distributors, the opera- 
tors of saloons and cocktail bars. For a price the 
government reaches into our homes for our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren. And all too un- 


concerned we let it happen. The churchmen of the 
United States could do away with the liquor traffic 
if we would throw off our lethargy and realize 
that the dearest values of our lives are at stake 
and that as of now we are “being taken.” 

The federal and state governments permit the 
production, distribution, sale, and also the adver- 
tising of intoxicating liquors. This use of advertis- 
ing, which is the means of building a public mind, 
is handled by professional public-relations men 
who have fat budgets for keeping the people 
docile. 

Nothing is holy to them. Profits are the thing. 
They reach into our homes with their false im- 
pressions in the newspaper, the magazines, the 
radio, and television. One of their efforts is to 
create the impression that men of distinction drink 
alcoholic beverages. 

They never say, “Young man, young woman, 
look! Not all of you will end your lives on Skid 
Row, but if you drink, some of you will.” 

Liquor’s public-relations men with fat budgets 
don’t say that. 

We’re down on Madison Street again. See that 
man in the doorway? He has a week’s growth of 
beard. His clothes are dirty and worn. His mind 
is blurred. He’s a homeless man. He can’t stand 
by himself. Hold him up or prop him up. Photo- 
graph him. Hurry, before he falls. He’s liquor’s 
man of distinction. 

It is high time that churchmen were about the 
business of developing a public mind in favor of 
decency, Christian living, and Christian sobriety. 
We can begin today in each church school to work 
for the abolishment of the liquor traffic. With high 
and holy purpose we ought to do it. 


‘He is liquor’s man of distinction.” (Photo by George 
Pickow from Three Lions.) 
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FOR some time the editors have felt that the rather formidable title, 
“Forum Resources,” hardly described the sort of material treated on 
these pages. These suggestions are largely put here for small groups 
who want to get together at the Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship 
or at some other time and just talk over some things that interest them. 
Maybe the members of the group are interested primarily in just fel- 
lowship or one another’s company, but they feel that there is value in 
having some question or theme around which to center the conversation. 
This saves the group from triviality and gives it a sense of purpose. 

A new feature for adult discussion groups begins this month in Adult 
Student and ApuLtt TEACHER under the heading, “Discuss It.” 

Each month in Adult Student there will be a story of how one group 
discussed an issue that faced them in their Christian living in the com- 
munity. These problems are related to certain lessons in one of the 
three regular lesson courses: the Adult Bible Course, the Learning for 
Life discussions, or the International Lesson Series. As a teacher, you 
may use them, then, either to supplement the regular teaching helps or 
as a help to prepare for informal discussions at some time cther than in 
the regular class period. 

In the space allotted to them, the stories cannot reproduce all that was 
said in the discussion. Instead, only a part of the discussion is given, 
enough to illustrate one point or problem that may arise in any discus- 
sion group. As you study what this group did about their problem, you 
may be helped to meet similar problems when they arise in your own 
discussion group. 

You will not want to have your group reproduce the discussion carried 
on by the persons in the story. Instead you will want the discussion of 
the same general topic to develop around conditions in your own church 
and community. 
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challenged her statement, Bob 
Smith asked Loren Turner to set- 
tle the argument. In this case 
Loren Turner was considered an 
authority, and the group accepted 
his statement as a true presenta- 
tion of the facts. 

This represents one way to get 
information, that is, ask someone 
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Shall We Start a Crusade? 





The first story in the “Discuss 
It” series concerns violation of a 
local law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating beverages. The main 
point to note in this story with 
regard to the discussion method is 
what the group in the story did 
when they came to points where 
they needed information. 

In any discussion there will 
come times when the members of 
the group will feel the need for 
getting some additional informa- 
tion. There are various ways of 
meeting this problem. Notice what 
the group in the story did. 

1. When Mrs. Samuel made a 
statement that certain “joints” 
were selling liquor and Joe Burns 
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in the group who is accepted as an 
authority to present the facts. Bob 
Smith knew that the group would 
accept what Loren Turner said. He 
was regarded as an authority. No- 
body challenged his answer to the 
question, so the leader went on 
with the discussion. 

2. We assume here that Bob 
Smith knows his group well 
enough to know that no one will 
be able to answer the question 
which came up about how politi- 
cal parties are financed in Crystal 
City. Perhaps he should have made 
more effort to find out before he 
made the suggestion of appointing 
a committee to find out. 

No one objected to the commit- 


tee. Loren Turner, who seems to 
be the person most likely to be 
informed about such things, gives 
enthusiastic support to the idea of 
a fact-finding committee. We can 
assume, then, that it is probably a 
good idea. 

What Do You Do?—What does 
your group do when you run into 
a situation where more facts are 
needed? This is one of the first 
things a discussion group needs to 
learn. Some enthusiasts for the 
discussion method will insist that 
every group will learn more from 
discussing a subject than from any 
other method. This may be true, if 
the discussion is carried on intelli- 
gently. But discussing without the 
facts is no more productive of real 
learning than lecturing in a lan- 
guage nobody understands. 

I am afraid that many groups, 
when such a question as this arises, 
would start speculating. “Well, I 
think ... ,” “Well, I'll bet that’s 
..., and so on. It is futile to spend 
the time of a number of persons in 
a group speculating or guessing 
what the facts or conditions are. If 
the group does not know and needs 
to know, then the thing to do is to 
find out. 

How Do You Do It?—How do 
you go about finding the needed 
information? There are a number 
of ways. In the story, Bob Smith 
appointed a committee to go to the 
political leaders to ask. In a matter 
as involved as this one, this is 
probably the best way to get the 
information. 

In some simpler matter, it may 
be that all that is needed is for one 
of the members of the group to 
consult a dictionary, an encyclo- 
pedia, a handbook or manual, or 
an annual report. If it is biblical 
information that is needed, some- 
one may look it up on the spot and 
report right away. 

In some more complicated mat- 
ter, it may be necessary to call in 
an expert or a panel of experts to 
discuss the matter with the group. 
This will call for careful prepara- 
tion. The expert should be care- 
fully told what it is you want to 
know. With proper planning, ‘you 
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will get more value from using an 
expert if he is asked to sit in as 
one of the group rather than to 
come in and give a lecture. This 
question will be discussed at a 
later time. 

What You Do With It—In any 
case, no matter how the informa- 
tion is obtained, if it is to do any 
good, you, as the leader of the 
group, must be sure that some use 
is made of it. There is no surer 
way to discourage members of a 
group than to ask them to bring a 
report to class and then not call 
on them to give it. Naturally they 
will not be willing to accept any 
more assignments. 

Not only must the information 
be reported to the group. The 
members must be given an oppor- 
tunity to talk it over and decide 
what they should do about it. If 
they find out that political parties 
are financed by money from law- 
breakers, what then? If the group 
simply finds out that a deplorable 
situation exists in the community 
and then drops the matter, what 
good has it done? A group has re- 
sponsibility to find facts; the facts 
may point to a definite responsi- 
bility of the group. 

If these things are carried to 
their logical conclusion, a discus- 
sion group may become a power- 
ful factor in the community. Some 
of these implications will come out 
in other stories that will appear 
later. 

Perhaps you are saying, “Well, 
we don’t have any such local laws 
in our community. What has all 
this to do with me?” 

In using this discussion story, 
the last thing to do with it is to 
try to reproduce it in your own 
group. If your laws and conditions 
are different, then your discussion 
will be different. Do you know 
what the laws are in your com- 
munity? Most communities have 
some sort of laws dealing with the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. Do you 
know what they are in your town 
or county? Are there any viola- 
tions of these laws? What is the 
attitude of your law-enforcement 
officers to these laws? If you can- 


not answer these questions, then 
somebody needs to gather some 
facts. Perhaps you will want to 
make some assignments before the 
class session so that certain mem- 
bers can present certain facts when 
they are needed in the discussion. 
Whether you are using this to 
strengthen your discussion of the 
quarterly temperance lesson on 
October 25, “How Can We Abolish 
the Liquor Traffic?” or as the basis 
of an informal discussion on Sun- 
day evening or another time, the 
important thing for your discussion 
is that it be yours. Your concern 
is not so much with law enforce- 
ment in Crystal City as it is with 
the use of liquor in your own com- 
munity. If nobody uses it, then you 
have no problem and you better 
spend the time discussing some- 
thing else. But whatever you do, 
get the facts you need, and let the 
class decide what to do on the 
basis of information rather than on 

guesses and speculation. 
—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


ADULT 
TEACHER 


There are at least two general 
topics for discussion in the articles 
in ApuLt TEACHER for this month. 

For those who are interested in 
discussing ways and means of im- 
proving their church-school class- 
es, there are “United We Progress,” 
by Ella Mae Charlton (page 6), 
and “Let the Aged Give Their 
Part,” by Mabel McKee (page 15). 

For a discussion of Bible reading 
three articles will help: “How to 
Read the Bible,” by R. P. Marshall 
(page 1); “Catholics Are Reading 
the Bible,” by James V. Claypool 
(page 12); and “I Read the Scrip- 
ture,” by Leslie E. Dunkin (page 
8). 

The book reviews are on pages 
16 and 37. 


ADULT 
STUDENT 


Beginning with this issue, two 
pages are devoted to “Discuss It,” 
a series of imaginary discussions in 
adult groups. Guidance material 
appears in this department of 
ADULT TEACHER. 

“A Book to Discuss” for October 
is That the World May Know, by 
Charles Ranson. Under the head- 
ing “Hope for a United World” 
Edwin F. Tewksbury _ suggests 
questions for discussion, based on 
this book. 

“Groups Without Leaders?” an 
article by John Edward Lantz, 
pastor of Lowell Heights Method- 
ist Church, South Bend, Indiana, 
discusses the relationship of the 
leader to the group. He says that 
every group must have either an 
actual or a potential leader. On the 
other hand, he tells why the leader 
must not dominate the group but 
must be an integral part of it. 

“Why I Do Not Drink,” by C. 
Aubrey Hearn, develops six rea- 
sons for not drinking intoxicants. 
These may be discussed by an in- 
formal group. 


LEARNING 
FOR LIFE 


The Learning for Life discus- 
sions for this month are on “Our 
Social Creed.” The course was 
written by Harvey Seifert, who is 
well known to readers of adult 
church-school materials. 

In this course, adults will have 
a chance to discuss the Methodist 
Social Creed: some of the history 
of its development, why it is im- 
portant, and what it means to in- 
dividual adults. 











® As an adult teacher you will find this 
catalog lists the Audio Visual resources 
to help you do a better job. Have your 
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